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ARLY next week the nine deportees from South 
Africa are expected to land in England, and 
great preparations are being made for their 

reception. It is possible that one or two of the most 
prominent of them are persons whom English Labour 
leaders would not be inclined under ordinary circum- 
stances to welcome with open arms; others of them are 
certainly the worthiest of ordinary Trade Union leaders. 
But General Botha, obliterating these minor distine- 
tions, has canonised the whole nine in the eyes of Labour 
all over the world, and there is no doubt they will be 
received with immense enthusiasm by the whole Trade 
Union movement in Great Britain. Their futures are a 
little obscure at present, but there are a number of 
interesting legal possibilities as to their position vis-a-vis 
the owners of the Umgeni, and there may be 
developments as soon as they have landed. 


* * * 


The report of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
conduct of the police in Dublin during the disturbances 
of August and September last appeared on Monday. 
Singularly little importance was attached to the sittings 
of the Commission by the Dublin public, and a vindica- 
tion of the police was certain from the outset. The con- 
stitution of the court was challenged by all sections of 
opinion, and no public body, save the Corporation, 
troubled to be represented at the enquiry. The Cor- 
poration, however, proved its case. 'The Commissioners 


With Special Supplement on Women in Industry 


found that wilful damage was done by police to the 
Corporation Buildings and assaults committed upon the 
occupiers “ without any justification whatever.” Other- 
wise the general findings of the Court exonerate the 
police and at the same time entirely contradict the 
accounts of every newspaper correspondent in Dublin. 
The case of the Freeman’s Journal is an excellent illus- 
tration of the character of the proceedings before the 
Commission. Photographs in that journal depicted the 
riotous scenes in O’Connell Street in a manner most 
damaging to the police. Counsel for the police declared 
that these photographs—which had been generally 
published throughout the British islands—were faked. 
And there, in spite of the indignation of the Freeman's 
Journal, the matter was allowed to rest! Counsel for 
the police never attempted to bring evidence to substan- 
tiate the truth of his assertion. Evidently his employers, 
the police administration, had not the faintest desire to 
see justice done between the police and public. 


* * * 


The debate on the subject in the House on Wednesday 
was as unsatisfactory as the enquiry itself. Mr. Birrell 
actually attempted a defence of the police, but it was a 
very lame one; lamer even in some respects than the 
defence which he offered three months ago for his 
action in connection with the imprisonment of Mr. 
Larkin. It is quite likely that the Irish Secretary 
himself was honestly willing that there should be 
genuine and impartial investigation, just as it is likely 


that he never had any desire to imprison Mr. Larkin, but 
in both cases his officials were too much for him. 
Wednesday's debate there is, we 


After 


Suppose, no prospect 
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of anything more being done in the matter, and the 
truth, although widely enough known, will never be 
officially admitted or acted upon. The whole affair has 
shown Dublin Castle in a very unpleasant light. We 
may be thankful for its approaching dissolution. 


* * * 


In contrast to the Dublin police enquiry, the Dublin 
housing enquiry has had really striking results. The 
report of the Departmental Commission is unexpectedly 
conclusive and fearless. It absolutely condemns the 
tenement system as it exists in Dublin. Some of the 
second- and third-class houses “ scarcely deserve the 
name of house, and could be more aptly described as 
shelters *’; it is estimated, indeed, that 28,000 Dubliners 
live under shocking conditions in dwellings unfit for 
human habitation. The Corporation is fairly dealt with 
by the Commissioners. On the one hand it has con- 
stantly failed to use its sanitary authority under the 
Act of 1890; and rebates have been given in respect of 
third-class property—that is, property classed as unfit 
for human habitation-- from which at least two Aldermen 
derive rents. On the other hand, the Corporation has 
from the first taken advantage of the powers given it 
in regard to the provision of houses by the Act of 1890. 
For various reasons the Commissioners consider it 
inevitable that the Corporation should have charge of 
future schemes of reform. This last expression of 
opinion will disappoint enthusiasts. The recent muni- 
cipal elections did little to improve the character of the 
Corporation; but they were held under abnormal 
conditions. We may take it that by now all parties in 
Dublin are ashamed of its slums. Even if the influence 
of the Civic League and kindred bodies fails to stimulate 
the City Hall, a repetition of the old scandals is now 


unthinkable. 
ok K ok 


We cannot think that the proceedings of the House of 
Lords this week in connection with the Marconi trans- 
actions are calculated to increase the respect, such as it 
may be, in which the deliberations of that body are held 
by the man in the street. The noble lords who, on the 
purely technical ground that Lord Murray was not 
present at the original enquiry, urged the need for a new 
one may or may not have been honestly concerned to 
vindicate the honour of their House. But it is certain 
that the public generally will accept no such sonorous 
plea; they will see in Lord Ampthill’s motion merely 
a belated attempt to make further party capital out of a 
peculiarly unpleasant affair. No one supposes and few 
suggest that there are any more facts which ought in the 
public interest to be brought to light : already we know 
enough and more than enough. We imagine that the 
Cabinet—who between them possess a far more subtle 
appreciation of the psychology of public opinion than 
do the leaders of the Opposition Peers—have not any 





great objection to a further enquiry, since any such 
refusal to let bygones be bygones can only increase that 
revulsion of feeling in favour of the erring Ministers 
which the persistent nagging in the Press and in the 
Commons had already begun to cause even last session. 
But the Upper Chamber of the Mother of Parliaments 





able to find nothing better to do than the washing of the 
dirtiest of last year’s linen all over again! What a 
spectacle for the world ! 


* a * 


In the course of Tuesday’s debate in the House of 
Commons on the Land policy of the Government, 
Captain Pretyman made the remarkable suggestion— 
remarkable as coming from the Unionist front bench— 
that, with a view of restoring to the building trade the 
prosperity which it is alleged to have lost, “‘ the Govern- 
ment might undertake to provide houses for men 
employed in the public service ; men in the employment 
of the Post Office, for example. They would then be 
following the example of employers in the agricultural 
districts.” Plenty of low-paid agricultural labourers, 
Mr. Pretyman proceeded to argue, had good cottages 
provided for them at very low rents: the need of urban 
workers was often much greater. This is certainly true. 
But is Mr. Pretyman’s suggestion to be taken as the 
official Unionist alternative to Mr. Lloyd George’s urban 
land policy ? We hope so. 

* * * 


The debate largely turned on the effect of the 1909 
Finance Act upon the use of land for building and for 
agriculture. Mr. Lloyd George, as usual, undertook the 
defence of his famous Budget with the utmost zest, 
grateful to the Unionists for the opportunity they gave 
him of talking about it. As why, indeed, should he not 
be? It is true that the land taxes have not proved as 
yet a very fruitful source of public revenue, but beside 
the overwhelming success and popularity of the rest of 
lis taxes that is a trifle. The 1909 Budget as a whole is, 
in fact, Mr. Lloyd George’s one great and undoubted 
achievement, the foundation and the stay of his political 
fortunes ; and he has less than nothing to lose by its 
discussion. But, after all, the glamour of that achieve- 
ment, with all its direct and indirect results, will not last 
for ever; it will not much longer be available to counter- 
act in the public mind the continuing and increasingly 
manifest defects of the Insurance Act, and we suggest 
that, for his own sake, if for no better reason, it is time 
the Chancellor broke the succession of humdrum Budget 
statements he has given us ever since his first. It is 
fairly plain that fresh taxation will, in any case, have to 
be imposed this year, and that in the very near future 
there will be new and heavy demands on the Exchequer 
for Insurance, for Education, and for other social 
purposes. The problem of securing an expanding 
revenue at a time when trade and industry are no longer 
booming has to be solved and the sooner it is faced the 
better. Both the Estate Duties and the Super Tax are 
obviously capable of much greater development. 


* * * 


One of the minor disadvantages of having our railways 
managed or nominally managed by members of the 
nobility is that the impressive combination of high social 
and business standing is apt to lead the public to attach 
much greater weight to the opinions of these titled 
captains of industry than the said opinions intrinsically 
deserve. Thousands of columns have been devoted in 
the newspapers this week to the discussion of Lord Claud 
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Hamilton’s statement as to the impossibility of dis- 
covering in England a man competent to act as manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway ; yet surely on its merits 
it is searcely worth all that. It is chiefly important as 
an intimation to the shareholders of the Great Eastern 
that it is high time they elected a new Board of Directors. 
One cannot suppose—as, indeed, Lord Claud himself 
naively admitted—that the necessary talent does not 
exist. There must be at least, say, fifty men employed 
by the Great Eastern itself alone who are congenitally 
capable of managing a railway efficiently ; and if they 
are not trained and ready when they are wanted it is 
clearly the directorate that is at fault. But, after all, 
how can one expect men who have themselves been 
selected—as most railway directors are selected—not 
for their business experience or ability, but simply on 
account of their designations or family connections, to 
institute a system of promotion which will bring merit 
to the top? Nepotism naturally breeds nepotism. 


* * * 


Mr. Arthur Henderson is about to raise a discussion 
in the House of Commons upon the whole question of 
the operation of the Government’s scheme of Un- 
employment Insurance. Trade Union officials have a 
number of criticisms to make. They complain of delays 
in the meeting-both of the ordinary direct claims of 
individual men and of the claims of the Unions for 
repayment of sums due to them under the Act. Another 
complaint is the alleged unnecessary interference by 
Labour Exchange officials in the details of the manage- 
ment of the Trade Union out-of-work benefit funds. 
There is, indeed, a movement on the part of a minority 
of the Trade Unionists to boycott the Labour Exchanges 
altogether. It is only natural that Trade Union officials 
should be jealous of anything in the nature of inter- 
ference by the State in their financial operations, and 
it is clearly desirable that such inspection of accounts, 
ete., as is necessary for the reimbursement of the sums 
expended by the Unions in benefit should be reduced 
to the barest minimum. On the other hand, it would 
be a bad day, both for Trade Unionism and for the 
Exchanges, if the former were to refuse to co-operate 
and the State organisations were to be compelled to 
deal exclusively with non-union labour. Surely, the 
best policy for Trade Unionists who are dissatisfied 
with the existing administration is to demand some 
more real share in controlling the policy of the Exchanges 
than they possess under existing arrangements. 


* *x *« 


Other and more serious difficulties have arisen in 
connection with questions of demarcation between 
insured and uninsured trades and of the right to benefit 
of workmen indirectly affected by trade disputes. So 
long as the scheme is limited to certain selected trades 
difficulties of demarcation are, of course, bound to occur, 
but some of the hardest cases are due to obvious anoma- 
lies in the Act. Thus, owing to the undue influence of 
the railway companies in the Board of Trade, men 
engaged in “repairing works of construction” were 
statutorily excluded, although in other trades no 
distinction is made between “ repairs *’ and ordinary 
productive work. This means that an ordinary brick- 


layer is insured whilst he is building a house, but not 
whilst he is repairing a railway arch. Another in- 
equitable and—notwithstanding the arguments put 
forward by the Government to support it--really 
indefensible provision is that which prevents men who 
are thrown out of work owing to a trade dispute involving 
another section of workers in the same factory from 
being entitled to benefit. 
* * * 

But we trust that the Labour Party, while not 
neglecting these important points, will emphasise the 
inadequacy of the scheme as a whole as a means of 
meeting the general problem of unemployment. As 
far as it goes, the Act is fairly satisfactory, but it only 
covers 2,000,000 workers. It does nothing for the 
irregular and casual transport workers, nor for large 
groups of trades, such as furniture-making and clothing, 
which suffer severely from fluctuations. The textile 
trades, too, are omitted, and although it is commonly 
supposed that unemployment in these industries is 
more or less covered by “ short time,” the recent dis- 
charge of thousands of badly paid night-shift workers 
in the woollen and worsted trades in Yorkshire proves 
that this is not really so. Incidentally, we may note 
that only a few thousand women benefit under the Act, 
although many women’s trades suffer from extreme 
seasonal fluctuations. Finally, there is the question 
of the refund to Trade Unions (in all trades) of one-sixth 
of the out-of-work benefits paid to their members. 
This proportion is ridiculously small; no other country 
which has adopted the Ghent system has been content 
with so inadequate a subsidy. English Trade Unions 
should demand to be put at least on a level with those 
of Belgium by being granted a refund of one-half of 
all their payments in unemployment benefit. 

* * * 

On Saturday night the Albert Hall was packed from 
floor to ceiling with enthusiastic adherents of women’s 
suffrage—among them being delegates from Trade 
Unions, Trades Councils, local Labour parties and 
Municipal Authorities—for the purpose of calling on the 
Government to introduce this Session a Bill enfranchising 
women. The gathering was remarkable for its pre- 
dominantly masculine character and for the fact that 
the delegates represented hundreds of thousands of male 
voters throughout the kingdom. The warm reception 
given to Mrs. Fawcett and the other speakers and the 
large sum subscribed at the meeting (£6,124) proved the 
faith and determination of the thousands who were 
present. The National Union of Women Suffrage 
Societies would do well to organise such delegate 
meetings in all the great industrial centres. Gatherings 
of delegates are far more impressive than meetings of 
all sorts and conditions of men interested in or merely 
curious about the movement and its leaders, and they 
have the additional advantage that each delegate, in 
reporting to his organisation, becomes a missionary to 
apathetic or hostile minorities. There is to be an 
outburst of suffrage meetings protesting against the 
Cabinet's inactivity and Mr. Asquith’s curt refusal to 
receive deputations from men’s societies for women’s 
suffrage—one of the most notable of these meetings 
being that organised by the “‘ Votes for Women Fellow- 
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ship,”” at Kingsway Hall, on February 26th, at which 
Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, Sir Harry Johnston, 
Miss Lena Ashwell, and Mr. George Lansbury will speak. 


* * * 


The London Building Trade employers agreed some 
days ago to meet Mr. Bowerman on behalf of the Trade 
Union Congress Parliamentary Committee in order to 
discuss possible bases of negotiation. Mr. Bowerman 
has succeeded in arranging a conference, at which the 
employers will negotiate with the Unions concerned 
jointly, but will not recognise the Building Industries 
Federation. A serious incident in the dispute has 
arisen out of the step taken by the masters in asking 
provincial employers to refuse work to men with unem- 
ployment books issued by London Labour Exchanges. 
The men justly object to being debarred from employ- 
ment with the aid of a State system of records, and the 
Board of Trade would be well-advised to take prompt 
measures to prevent any repetition of this proceeding. 
The names of exchanges and divisions on unemployment 
books might perhaps be replaced by some system of 
cyphers. The builders’ labourers are feeling the pinch of 
unemployment, but the skilled trades are well supplied 
with funds, and by no means all their members in London 
have been locked out. 

* * . 


This week has seen the settlement of two of the 
disputes of local authorities with their employees. 
The Board of Education, though it has no legal power 
to intervene, brought pressure to bear upon the Hereford- 
shire Education Committee to make concessions to the 
teachers who were on strike. The Committee finally 
agreed by seven votes to three to give a more generous 
scale of increments, which will eventually increase the 
wages bill of the teachers by £4,000, in addition to £1,300 
granted by the Committee before the strike. Alderman 
Corner, who has led the opposition to the teachers, has 
resigned and negotiations with regard to reinstatement of 
the strikers are in progress. The protracted dispute 
between the Blackburn Corporation and its gasworkers 
ended on Tuesday. The men obtained some small 
concessions with regard to wages and hours; they are 
to be reinstated and all the temporary men engaged 
since the beginning of the strike dismissed. Thus, in 
two cases a local authority has failed to compel the sub- 
mission of its employees by a high-handed policy. 

* * * 

The Supplement that we publish to-day on ‘“* Women 
in Industry,” contributed by the Fabian Women’s 
Group, brings vividly before us the extent to which we 
have departed, in this country as in others of advanced 
industrialism, from the conception that ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere is the home.’ More than a third of all the 
women over 15 years of age are actually employed at 
wages. How low these wages usually are, how in- 
effective is Trade Unionism for women (which yet 
counts 300,000 adherents), and how slowly and imper- 
fectly the Legal Minimum Wage under the Trade Boards 
Act is working—these things are worth close and serious 
attention. The concluding declaration of policy by 


Mrs. Pember Reeves and Mrs. Wilson raises questions 
of the first importance. 


THE WINNING OF ULSTER 


HERE have been several attempts in the Press 

and in Parliament during the week to draw 

Mr. Asquith on the subject of his proposals 

for an Ulster settlement which shall also be an Irish 


settlement. Mr. Asquith very properly refuses to be 
drawn. It would be easy enough to invent at a moment’s 


notice a scheme that would, on the whole, gratify 
Belfast, but would alienate Dublin and Cork : it would 
be equally easy to produce a plan which would delight 
Dublin and Cork, but which would leave Belfast sullenly 
hostile. Mr. Asquith’s problem, however, is one that 
requires subtle consideration and anxious enquiry. It 
is nothing less than to discover an ending to a long feud 
which shall be a triumph at once to both the com- 
batants. Every sane man believes that the Montagues 
and Capulets of Ireland can and ought to learn to dwell 
together, as the Scriptural phrase has it, in unity. 
Every sane man desires that this reconcilement shall 
take place not in tragic circumstances of blood and 
tears, but over the cradle, so to speak, of a new Ireland. 
Mr. Garvin has made himself the prophet of this vision 
no less than Sir Horace Plunkett ; and Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. Redmond in their speeches on the principal 
amendment to the Address seemed to vie with one 
another in confessing their faith in a one-day-to-be- 
united Ireland. ‘“ I am as keen,” said Sir Edward again 
in the City on Wednesday, “ for ‘ Ireland a nation’ as 
any Irishman.’”’ He added a confession of Imperialist 
faith, but nothing to cast a shadow on the hope of 
Irish unity. 

The truth is that Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Red- 
mond are the representatives of two conflicting types 
of Irish Nationalism rather than of eternally irreconcil- 
able political principles. Sir Edward is a reincarnation 
of the aristocratic Nationalism of the eighteenth century : 
Mr. Redmond stands for the middle-class agrarian 
Nationalism of the nineteenth century. This, of course, 
is an impressionistic rather than a comprehensive 
statement of the facts of the case ; but it emphasises a 
point that must never be lost sight of in any discussion 
of possible solutions of the present difficulty. It forcibly 
reminds us of the fact that—unlike, say, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain—Sir Edward Carson is not anti-Irish, but 
merely anti-Hibernian, just as Mr. Redmond is not 
anti-Ulster, but merely anti-Orange. Ulster, we like to 
fancy, performed a great symbolical action when it went 
to Dublin and chose for its leader a witty and passionate 
lawyer who might have stood beside Grattan and Flood 
in the old College Green Parliament. We felt this more 
strongly than ever after Sir Edward’s remarkable speech 
the other day on the Address. Here, so it seemed to us, 
was a man peculiarly fitted to bring North and South 
together—to be an interpreter rather than a sower of 
discord. Southern by birth and temperament, Northern 
by adoption—aristocratic in sympathies, democratic in 
so far as he is the mouthpiece of the middle and working 
classes of the Four Counties—he has it in his power, we 
believe, to do more for peace and goodwill among 
Irishmen of all parties than any other living man. He 
may be the hero, if he so wills, not merely of the Four 
Counties, but of the Four Provinces. 
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It would be too much, as we said last week, to expect 
Sir Edward Carson and his Ulster followers to come to 
terms with the Government or Mr. Redmond just at 
present. Not until the very last moment are they likely 
to turn their attention to any alternative to the present 
system of Dublin Castle rule. Those of us, however, 
who believe in a settlement of the Irish question by 
consent are bound meanwhile to do our best to discover 
just and honourable terms upon which such a settlement 
may sooner or later be reached. For this reason we 
make no apology for returning once more to Sir Horace 
Plunkett's proposals for a settlement, which we discussed 
in last week’s issue. These proposals, we hope, will be 
seriously considered in Ulster and not too hastily 
dismissed, as they have been dismissed by one leader- 
writer, as the suggestions of one who may be an authority 
on dairies, but in matters of high politics is, as they say, 
an outsider. If they are closely and coolly examined, 
Sir Horace Plunkett's proposals will be seen to point to 
an entirely practical and honest method of allowing 
Ulster to have her way, while giving Ireland as a 
whole a fair chance of winning a lasting scheme of Home 
Rule based on Ulster’s consent. By giving North-east 
Ulster the right to say at the end of a term of years 
whether it is her will to remain under the Home Rule 
system or whether she would prefer to make other 
arrangements, Sir Horace’s plan sets up a Provisional 
Government in the North as surely and as effectively as 
Captain Craig himself could do. The moderate-minded 
business men and farmers and Trade Unionists and 
clergy of Ulster will hardly discover either danger or 
humiliation in thus putting to the test for a short time 
a sufficiently cautious experiment in democratic govern- 
ment. They will not be asked to submit to Home Rule, 
but only, as it were, to take Home Rule on approval. 
This, surely, is the logical sequel to Sir Edward Carson's 
dramatic challenge to Mr. Redmond to win Ulster if he 
could. How can the Nationalists win Ulster if Ulster is 
put out of bounds, as would be the result of immediate 
exclusion? Sir Horace Plunkett’s proposal is, prac- 
tically, that Ulster should pause and hear the Nationalist 
case before finally shaking the dust of Ireland off her 
feet. Ulstermen who take what we are confident is the 
ill-founded view that Home Rule will mean the ruin of 
Ulster’s industries may retort that even a brief spell of 
it might lead to economic disaster. But provisional 
Home Rule will obviously not prevent Belfast working 
men from building good ships or Belfast factories from 
weaving good linen. Belfast will still have the world’s 
markets in which to sell her wares. On the other hand, 
the exclusion of the Four Counties, besides involving the 
cost of setting up a Belfast counterpart of Dublin Castle, 
might have very serious economic consequences indeed. 
It would undoubtedly put a stop to the development in 
the South and West of those great banking businesses 
which have their centre in Belfast, and Belfast would 
rapidly lose its dominant position as the port of dis- 
tribution for all sorts of goods to the Nationalist as well 
as the Unionist parts of Ireland. 

There is every reason, then, why the Ulster leaders, 
even if from their point of view the best solution of the 
Irish question is the present anomalous system of 
Parliamentary union and administrative separatism, 


should give serious consideration to the various alterna- 
tive solutions, however objectionable these may at first 
sight seem. The great problem of the moment seems 
to be whether Ulster will come into the Home Rule 
scheme with the option of afterwards going out or whether 
she will remain outside the scheme with the option of 
afterwards coming in. By adopting the first of these 
alternatives she will give Ireland the benefit of the doubt 
at the cost of practically no risk or inconvenience to 
herself. By pressing for the second she will gravely 
hamper the Home Rule scheme from the outset, but 
only at still graver peril to her own commercial security 
and economy of government. We do not, we may 
frankly admit, want to have Ulster in the Home Rule 
scheme from the first, merely for Ulster’s sake, though 
we are no less anxious for the welfare of Ulster than for 
that of the rest of Ireland. Nor is it a question of believ- 
ing that Ulster’s money is indispensable to the treasury 
of the Home Rule Government. We want to see Ulster 
assenting to a trial of Home Rule, chiefly because we 
believe that her special moral, industrial, and intellectual 
qualities put her in a position to make contributions 
of infinite value to the building up of Irish prosperity 
and culture. Mr. Lindsay Crawford, a former leader 
of the Independent Orangemen, used to say that it was 
the part of the south of Ireland to teach nationality to 
the north, and that it was the part of the north of 
Ireland to teach democracy to the south. The very 
differences between north and south are arguments not 
for division, but for co-operation. Ulster has often been 
swayed by idealistic rather than economic considera- 
tions in the past. She could hardly undertake a more 
knightly task than that of becoming a missionary of 
democracy to the rest of Ireland. Some Ulstermen, we 
know, hold that their representatives, being in a minority, 
would be ineffective in an Irish Parliament. But they 
would have at least one-fourth—and probably a great 
deal more—of the representation. That is, they would 
be twice as strong proportionately as the Nationalist 
Party at present is at Westminster. Their force would 
be equivalent to a Nationalist contingent, not of a mere 
eighty or so, but of nearly a hundred and seventy 
members in the House of Commons. To imagine that 
such a party would be ineffective is to imagine a party not 
composed of Ulstermen. By reason both of its character 
and its numbers, it would obviously succeed again and 
again in dictating the policy of the Irish Parliament. 
Other Irish parties—and there are sure to be several of 
them—would find it necessary to make terms with it, 
and we should not be surprised to see Captain Craig 
sitting in the Irish Cabinet within a few years of the 
opening of the new Parliament. Thus, both for practical 
and for idealistic reasons, Ulster may, in the end, find 
it preferable to give Sir Horace Plunkett's scheme a 
trial rather than to demand exclusion—a policy which, 
from the first, both the Ulstermen and the southern 
Unionists have clearly disliked. To do so would not 
be a defeat ; it would be a truce. The Irish Parliament 
would for the time being, as it were, resolve itself 
into a new Recess Committee for the consideration of 
the question whether the welfare of Ulster and the 
welfare of Ireland do not after all mean the same thing. 
At the end of a stated period the Ulstermen would have 
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the right to rise up and go out for ever. Thus, in Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s scheme, Ireland runs the risk of ulti- 
mate defeat; but Ulster will win, whatever happens. 
We trust that Ulster will offer armed resistance to 
anyone who would seek to deprive her of this glorious 
privilege. We believe, we may add, that ultimately 
both Ireland and Ulster will win. Ireland will trium- 
phantly give Ulster her own way. Ulster will win by 
being won. 


WHY NOT LOCAL GOVERNMENT? 


HE promotion of Mr. Herbert Samuel from the 
Post Office to the Local Government Board 
has been everywhere received with a satis- 
faction that we entirely share. To Mr. Samuel more 
than to any other member of the Ministry we may look 
for a revival of that appreciation of the value of Local 
Government and for a sense of the important part that 
it ought to play in nearly every social reform. The 
President of the Local Government Board, though 
curiously enough without part or lot in a great deal of 
our Local Government—we may instance education, 
police, tramways, gas and electricity—is the representa- 
tive in the Cabinet, so far as England and Wales are 
concerned, of the County Councils, of the three hundred 
and odd Municipal Corporations, of the whole array of 
urban and rural District Councils, of the thousands of 
Parish Councils and Parish Meetings, not to mention the 
Boards of Guardians and the still more obsolescent 
Commissioners of Sewers and Land Drainage Boards, 
and the still surviving Churchwardens and Overseers. 
These thousands of separately functioning local authori- 
ties, with their tens of thousands of officials, adminis- 
tering plant of a total capital value of something like a 
thousand millions sterling, and annually spending, in 
the aggregate, nearly half as much as the national 
Government itself, count for a great deal more in the 
daily life and well-being of the people than do any of 
the gigantic offices in Whitehall. 

We cannot help feeling that, for some reason or other, 
local government has latterly been out of favour with 
Ministers. It is a melancholy reflection that the great 
legislative measures of social reform that have marked 
the past decade have, for the most part, passed the 
local authorities by; creating, as an alternative, a 
network of centralised machinery, directed from White- 
hall. Mr. Balfour’s Education Acts of 1902 and 1903, 
open to criticism as they were, had, at any rate, the 
saving grace that they greatly enlarged the powers and 
increased the functions of the County and County 
Borough Councils. The great developments in adminis- 
tration which these measures promoted have taken place, 
aimost entirely, in the sphere of local government, 
without any considerable increase in the powers or the 
staffs of the central departments. The really revo- 
lutionary Acts of 1906 and 1907, which set going the 
wholly beneficent care for the physical state of the 
school child, were allowed to slip through on similar lines 
—-perhaps because each was innocently entitled ‘‘ Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Bill.” But the Un- 


employed Workmen Act of 1905, which started the 


Borough Councils on a systematic provision for the 
unemployed, has not been permitted to develop. The 
badly needed amendment of the Public Health Act of 
1875, which will one day give us a really effective 
campaign against preventible disease, has remained in 
the official pigeonholes. No time has been found for 
the urgently required reform of valuation and assess- 
ment. For nearly a decade local government has 
been, as far as possible, quietly discouraged from 
growth, and actually prevented from development. 

The characteristic feature of the social legislation of 
the past decade has been its “ sweeping,” national 
character ; and, perhaps as a corollary, its use of the 
machinery of a centralised officialdom. Thus, Mr. 
Asquith’s Old Age Pensions Act of 1908, excellent 
measure as it was, gave the administration of its novel 
service, not to the local authorities, as it might well 
have done, but to a new army of excise officers ; and the 
Act allowed to the Pensions Committee, which every 
County Council was required to set up, little more than 
the functions of a jury, to adjudicate on the tiny pro- 
portion of claims that the excise officer disputed. The 
Labour Exchanges Act of 1909 ignored everything 
that the Boroughs were doing under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act of 1905; and set up a new network of 
over four hundred Labour Exchanges all over the 
country as a part of the highly-centralised adminis- 
tration of the Board of Trade. It may have been right 
to make the finding of situations for the unemployed a 
national service ; but it seems a pity that the Labour 
Exchange should be, to this day, quite out of touch 
with the Town Council, and only imperfectly linked up 
with the Local Education Committee. What with the 
mutual jealousies between the Board of Trade and the 
Local Government Board, and the division of functions 
between the Labour Exchanges and the Distress Com- 
mittees, the past seven years have seen no progress 
whatsoever towards either training or any other intelli- 
gent provision for the enforced leisure of the unem- 
ployed. 

Of the Housing and Town Planning Act of 1910. 
which refused to local authorities nearly all the powers 
for which they asked ; and the Development and Roads 
Improvement Funds Act of the same year, the remark 
has been made that they are “askew” with Local 
Government. These Acts do not actually ignore the 
local authorities which have to do with housing and 
roads; but instead of enlarging their powers and 
enabling them to develop their functions along their 
own lines a new series of sanctions and permits and 
approvals have to be sought from the Government 
Departments, with the result that much less has been 
done than might have been expected. But the greatest 
slap in the face for the local authorities was the National 
Insurance Act, of 1911. Here the County Councils and 
the Municipal Corporations were simply told to stand 
aside, except in so far as they could be induced to pro- 
vide the new sanatorium accommodation. Their Public 
Health Committees might, at any rate, have been 
entrusted with the provision for pregnancy and mater- 
nity, with that for tuberculosis, even with that for 
venereal diseases, as they already provide for so many 
illnesses under the Public Health Acts. But the 
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Insurance Act impinged on the problem from an alto- 
gether different angle, and was drafted without consulta- 
tion with either the Local Government Board or the 
local authorities. Even where some local administra- 
tion was indispensable, the County and County Borough 
Councils were not made use of; because, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer naively explained, these elected 
local authorities were not effectively under the control 
of the humble folk whom he was going to insure. And 
so we have the anomalous excrescence of the “‘ Insurance 
Committees,” which are not elected at all, and of which, 
all over the country, the majority of members are 
nominated by the paid secretaries of the Approved 
Societies. It is an almost incredible perversion of the 
local government for which England enjoys such a 
reputation that a few dozen officials in their London 
offices should write down the names of a couple of 
thousand persons, mostly their own salaried subordinates 
residing in the several Counties and County Boroughs, 
and that these persons should thereupon become 
members of the Insurance Committees, forming an actual 
majority upon them, and entitled to exercise all the 
extensive powers of expenditure and local control that 
the Act confers on these bodies. 

Finally, as we must gather from the speeches of 
Ministers, even the function of looking after the housing 
of the people is to be taken away from the local authori- 
ties. For the whole business of ascertaining how many 
cottages are required, and where they should be placed, 
it is apparently proposed that a staff of surveyors 
should emanate from Whitehall to go up and down the 
land; whilst it is even suggested that the cottages may 
be supplied by the ten thousand, at the expense of one 
of the Government Departments, from some central 
depét, and dumped down wherever they are reported 
to be needed. 

Valuable as are most of the legislative measures to 
which we have referred, we think that their divorce 
from our system of local government is much to be 
regretted. It is curious that, under a Liberal Govern- 
ment, it should always be the Socialists who have to 
stand up for our local liberties, and to whom it is left 
to resist the continuous increases of the centralised 
bureaucracy. It is better that there should be delay 
in getting the administration under way—better that 
there should be mistakes here, and shortcomings there, 
as the price of local experiment—than that sweeping 
measures of national scope should be administered 
from London, by officials responsible only to a centra- 
lised department, and not under the control of the 
County or Borough in which they exercise their 
necessarily extensive powers. No doubt there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. When we remember 
that most of the County and County Borough Councils 
have usually a majority of their members hostile to the 
political party to which our present Ministers belong ; 
when we reflect how very little they actively desire 
any great social reform; when we think of the stupi- 
dities and slownesses of the average councillor; when 
We realise how very inadequately (in housing, in small- 
holdings, in sanitation, and in the physical care of the 
children, for instance) he has used the powers with which 
he has already been entrusted, it is easy to understand 








how strong has been the temptation to Ministers who 
are really in earnest to carry out each new reform over 
his head. Yet that is emphatically not the line of real 
progress. It would be far more profitable in the long 
run if Ministers eager for social reform, and the House 
of Commons, would content themselves with (a) for- 
mulating the social end to be achieved, (b) laying down 
the main lines on which the new function must be 
exercised, (c) requiring, under heavy pecuniary penalties, 
the attainment in the new service of at least a pres- 
cribed ‘‘ National Minimum,” (d) leaving the Local 
Authorities to perform the service in their own way, 
(e) providing nearly all the cost by a scientifically 
graduated Grant in Aid, varying primarily in proportion 
to the current local expenditure, but also inversely 
with the poverty of the district, (f) in this way protect- 
ing the poorer districts from having to bear any dis- 
proportionate share of the burden, (g) securing the 
universal enforcement of the National Minimum by 
the supervision of a central department specialised for 
the service, and controlling its particular Grant in 
Aid; and (h) relying for everything beyond the pres- 
cribed National Minimum on the constantly stimulated 
emulation of the several local authorities, encouraged 
by an ever-increasing Grant in Aid. We appeal to 
Mr. Samuel to consider these things. 


MEDICAL REMUNERATION 
UNDER THE INSURANCE ACT 


[FROM A MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT | 


S was anticipated by those familiar with the facts, 
A the result of a year’s working of the Insurance Act 
shows that the doctors have gained an increase of 
income probably greater than that ever before received by 
a learned profession at one step. The increase has not been 
uniformly distributed. In populous poor-class districts, 
where large numbers of patients are daily hurried through 
the surgeries, the effect of the Act has been in many cases 
to double, and even more than double, practitioners’ incomes. 
In wealthier areas and country districts the increase ranges 
from 20 to 50 per cent. The greater attractiveness of 
general practice has led to a rise in the rates for locum- 
tenentes from two to four guineas a week up to six to ten 
guineas a week, and even more was paid in some cases during 
the summer months. Assistants, who a year ago could be 
obtained for £120 to £180 per annum, are now able to com- 
mand salaries ranging from £200 to £300 per annum. Mater- 
nity fees have been increased in many districts, while some 
doctors, no longer finding it worth while to see patients for 
1s. or 1s. 6d., have raised their fees to non-insured persons. 
The selling values of practices have grown owing to the 
greater certainty of the transfer and the more definite know- 
ledge of what is being bought. 
Some measure of the increase may be made by recalling the 
conditions as to remuneration in working-class practice which 
prevailed before the Act came into force. There were in 


England and Wales about twelve million persons to be 
insured. Of these some four and a half millions were in 
clubs of one description or another, which paid for medical 
attendance and medicine an average capitation fee of about 
3s. 8d. (in Scotland less). The remaining seven and a half 
millions consisted of a group of better-class artizans, clerks, 
etc., who were treated as private patients, and may have paid 
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slightly more than the average club rate; and an enor- 
mously larger group of persons who received their medical 
attendance through the Poor Law, hospitals, dispensaries, or 
shilling doctors, and paid very much less than the average 
club rate.* There is, of course, no means of determining 
exactly what was the average remuneration received from 
this second group ; but, taking the whole twelve millions, it is 
safe to say that the average payment per head for medical 
attendance and medicines before the Act was in force was not 
more than 3s., and it is highly probable that it was consider- 
ably less than this. The Plender report showed that the 
average remuneration per head of the population—rich and 
poor together—for medical attendance such as is given under 
the Insurance Act, and medicine, was only 4s. 2d. The 
present rate for medical benefit is 9s. 

These facts, it may be observed, were not hidden away in 
dark corners. They were patent to anyone who chose to 
undertake a comparatively simple investigation. A few 
doctors who were not swept away by the flood of misstate- 
ments and errors which poured out of the offices of the 
British Medical Association went into the figures, and were 
courageous enough to say that the 6s. originally proposed by 
the Government for medical benefit was a substantial 
increase upon existing rates. Thus Dr. Hall, after an 
elaborate and painstaking investigation, wrote in the Nine- 
teenth Century in July, 1912: “ To refuse the Government 
terms means the rejection of a premium that has given 
universal satisfaction to those fortunate enough to be 
receiving that figure, and it is a premium which will, to the 
average club doctor, give an immediate increase of 50 per 
cent. on his income for exactly the same work. . . . The 
Association is mistaken in declaring that 8s. 6d. is the ecapi- 
tation equivalent of this half-crown fee. I assert that 6s., the 
amount offered us, is ample cover—nay, more, that it is a 
generous acceptance of our claim.” A country doctor, who 
was in a position to estimate his clientéle, showed in the 
British Medical Journal in June, 1912, that on the 6s. basis 
his income of £1,006 would be increased by £211. Both 
these statements were published before the Plender report. 

In view of the subsequent enormous increase in the rate, 
some features of the agitation acquire a special interest. 
It would be paying a poor tribute to those who were directing 
the policy of the British Medical Association to assume that 
they were not in full possession of all the facts. It is signi- 
ficant, therefore, that at quite an early date in the campaign 
a very remarkable line was taken. The figures relating to 
insured persons and to the working classes were persistently 
ignored, and the plea was put forward that the Government 
must take into consideration the whole of a doctor’s income, 
and must fix a capitation fee which, with what he received 
from other sources, would guarantee a fair income to the 
man with an average practice (vide British Medical Journal, 
July 6th, 1912). In other words, this was a demand that the 
low fees from uninsured persons, women, and children should 
be compensated for by the capitation fee paid for insured 
persons. 

The Commissioners appear to have admitted this conten- 
tion, and instituted the enquiry by Sir William Plender. This 
was a determination of the total income derived from all 
classes of the community and from all sources by the whole 
of the doctors in five selected towns, 171 practitioners placing 
their books at the disposal of the actuaries. The result was 
remarkable. As already stated, the average remuneration 
per head of the population for medical attendance on patients 
at their houses and at the doctor’s surgeries was only 4s. 2d., 








* For instance, a Board of Trade investigation into the expenditure 
of wage-earning women and girls, published in 1911, showed only an 
average payment per head to doctors of tenpence per annum. 


from which a deduction has to be made for the cost of 
medicines. 

It might have been supposed that after this revelation the 
Government would not have felt justified in making any but 
a very small increase in the rate for medical benefit. But 
the information came too late. The controversy had been 
allowed to drag on for more than eight months after the 
Commissioners were appointed. The practitioners had been 
given time to build up a first-rate organisation, pledges had 
been signed all over the country, a fighting fund raised, 
indignation stirred up by recklessly inaccurate statements, 
and the rank and file of the doctors were profoundly con- 
vinced of the justice of their claims. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer admitted a few days ago, he was beaten, and 
the only thing to do was to raise the capitation fee for medical 
benefit to a sum certainly not contemplated when the Bill 
was introduced, and to go to Parliament for a million and 
three-quarters more money. If the Government had made 
their enquiry when the agitation first arose, as far back as 
1911, had issued a reply to the wild statements that were 
being made, or had corrected the absurd confusion which 
arose between “ patients” and “ persons,” * probably 
much ill-feeling would have been avoided and the country 
saved a large sum of money. 

The addition to the remuneration was stated to be justified 
on two grounds—viz., that an increase of work was antici- 
pated under the Act, and that the service was to be improved. 
As regards the first ground, it is true that there has been an 
increase in the gross amount of work done, partly owing to 
the fact that many persons who before went to hospitals are 
now treated by panel doctors, and partly due to persons who 
were previously private patients secking medical assistance 
more frequently as contract patients. But against this must 
be sct the fact that large numbers of insured persons, 
although the doctors receive their capitation fees, prefer to 
pay and be treated as private patients. This lowers the aver- 
age number of attendances actually given for the insurance 
money, or, taking the private fees into consideration, increases 
the average remuneration. In some towns as many as from 
one-fifth to one-quarter of the insured persons have not 
chosen a doctor, and the recent correspondence over the new 
regulation prohibiting the taking of extra fees (other than 
those for special services) from persons on a doctor’s list has 
shown that even many of those who have chosen a doctor 
still pay as private patients. The average total remunera- 
tion in these districts may be as high as lls. or 12s. per 
person. 

As regards improvement of the medical service, it is 
doubtful whether the insured persons are one whit better 
off than they were in the old days. The Commissioners have 
restricted the treatment to the barest possible minimum. 
No provision exists for special treatment or even for obtain- 
ing a second opinion. Many friendly societies used to 
provide the latter. It was actually laid down as a condition 
of the Parliamentary grant that doctors should avail them- 
selves of modern scientific methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. But the Commissioners have taken no steps to pro- 
vide laboratories or to make the necessary arrangements 
with local sanitary authorities. No restriction has been 
placed upon the number of insured persons one doctor can 
take, and in consequence, in crowded districts, it is no un- 
common thing for a doctor to see fifty or sixty patients an 





* This error was fomented by the Unionist Press. In a leading 
article in the Times of December 29th, 1911, the following statement 
was made : “* Under the scale of 6s. a head a practitioner must have 
1,000 patients in order to make £300 a year, and this sum would have 
to include not only drugs, but dressings, bandages, splints, anaesthetics, 
and all other appliances. How is a country doctor to attend all these 
patients scattered over a radius of twenty or thirty miles ? ” 
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evening, giving only the briefest time to each. In fact, 
instead of improving the service, the Commissioners have 
simply extended the old contract practice in its worst form, 
with the difference that, whereas the club member could com- 
plain to his club of any failure in the medical attendance, the 
insured person has no effective way of ventilating a grievance. 
We are told that one beneficial effect of the Act has been to 
bring doctors to poor neighbourhoods where formerly there 
were few or none. But frequently this has only meant a 
change from attendance through a hospital or dispensary to 
attendance by a panel doctor. On the other hand, the 
doctors are better off to the extent of some two or three 
million pounds, at least half of which has come out of the 
pockets of the poor. 

For this regrettable state of affairs it is probable that the 
Insurance Commissioners are more to blame than Mr. Lloyd 
George. Certainly upon them rested the obligation to bring 
about that improvement in the service which alone would 
have justified the enormous expenditure. This duty they 
have simply not fulfilled. As regards the negotiations with 
the doctors, the history of the dispute suggests that the 
Chancellor was badly served by his permanent staff or 
intelligence department. It is difficult to believe that the 
full facts regarding medical remuneration from the working 
classes were placed before him. 

Mr. Lloyd George has himself pointed out that for the 
money now available a complete national service with 
specialists, nurses, and facilities for bacteriological work, etc., 
could have been provided. If Parliament had any real 
control over expenditure, the question for it to ask before 
renewing the medical grant is : Why has this complete service 
not been provided ?_ There is no need to grudge the doctors 
the good fortune which the Insurance Act has brought them ; 
but it is a matter of bare justice to the insured persons that 
the arrangements should secure them the treatment for 
which they are paying so handsomely. At present so far 
is the medical service from being adequate in any sense 
that to say that the Act as administered is in this respect 
a fraud upon the poor is a strictly accurate and moderate 
description of the position. 


EXTREMISM IN INDIA 
R. EDWYN BEVAN has rendered yeoman’s 
service to the cause of the British Empire by his 
book on Indian Nationalism.* Itis, perhaps, one 
of the most remarkable contributions ever made to the 
solution of the Indian problem. It is eminently fair in its 
statement of the case alike for British rule in India and for 
the Indian demand for self-government. Throughout it is 
marked by a breadth of outlook, a keenness of insight, and, 
above all, a fine sense of proportion all too rare in books on 
India. If all the persons engaged on either side of the 
controversy would but approach the Indian problem in the 
spirit in which Mr. Bevan has approached it, there could not 
fail to be found in the long run a solution satisfactory and 
happy for all the parties concerned. The design of this 
article, however, is not to review Mr. Bevan’s book, but 
rather to supplement the views he has expressed in the 
chapter on Moderates and Extremists. Mr. Bevan has 
stated the respective positions of these partics with charac- 
teristic fairness and sympathy; but his statement, as it 
appears to me, is not quite up to date, and requires some 
modification to make it true to facts as they actually are at 
present. 
The Indian political movement represented by the 
National Congress is, of course, well known to the British 





* Reviewed in Tar New StaresMAN, December 13th, 1913. 


public. Its standing with the official world has considerably 
risen within recent years, and its representations now 
receive from the Government more respectful and sympa- 
thetic consideration than ever before, though its ideal of 
colonial self-government is still regarded as “ crying for the 
moon.”” This improvement in the relations between the 
Congress and the Government is due, as Mr. Bevan rightly 
says, partly to the superior political wisdom of its leaders, 
notably the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, and partly to the rise of the 
Extremist Party, which, to quote Mr. Bevan’s words, 
‘inevitably tended to drive the Moderates and the Govern- 
ment together.” 

The rise of a distinct Extremist Party in Indian polities 
dates from the year 1906, when the feeling against the 
high-handed regime of Lord Curzon ran very high. It was 
in that year that a Calcutta paper—the now defunct Bande 
Mataram—proclaimed in a trumpet voice that the political 
goal of India was no less than national independence. And 
it was in the same year that the National Congress adopted 
resolutions advocating Swardjya (or Home Rule), national 
education, and boycott. Next year the Congress met in 
Surat ; but in the meanwhile the differences between the 
two parties had become so acute that the Congress dispersed 
without doing any business, and the Moderates and the 
Extremists parted company. The Congress split has done 
a lot of harm, but one good result it has produced—viz., it 
has given the Congress a definite constitution and a ereed. 
Till then it had had no constitution, and its goal of colonial 
self-government had not been embodied in a definite creed. 

The rise of the Extremist Party seems at first to have 
taken the Government by surprise; it was so sudden and 
unexpected. The proverbially mild Hindu had been supposed 
to be incapable of the stuff and the spirit extremism implies. 
The Indian Government is rather slow in its response to a 
new situation, and vacillated a good deal as to the 
policy to be pursued in view of the new developments in 
Indian politics. It was only after bomb outrages had taken 
place that it made up its mind to adopt a definite 
policy. Henceforth the keynote of that policy has. been 
“‘ conciliate the Moderates and repress the Extremists.” It 
is no exaggeration to say that since then the Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy has, for the most part, looked upon the 
Extremists as actual or potential anarchists, as the enemies 
not only of British rule, but of humanity itself. Lord Morley, 
indeed, once made a distinction between “ academic Ex- 
tremists *’ and “ physical foree Extremists’; but this dis- 
tinction has appeared meaningless to most Anglo-Indian 
officials. 

Mr. Bevan has done well in trying to remove the mis- 
conception that all those who are called Extremists are 
bomb-throwers and persons of that type. That there exists 
a physical force party in India is unfortunately true. But 
there is every reason to believe that it is being depleted in 
numbers, receiving no fresh recruits, and will, in all proba- 
bility, be quite extinct in a few years. The members of 
this party may be called Extremists if you please. No 
Indian, however, outside its own ranks has any quarrel with 
the policy of repression as directed against it. It cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon the Government as well as the 
English that the Indian people, as a whole, strongly condemn 
all violence. They sincerely believe that nothing will spoil 
their good cause or prevent the fruition of their highest as- 
pirations so much as the employment of force to gain their 
political ends. Such being the case, to regard all so-called 
Extremists as actual or potential promoters of violence is 
not only an act of injustice, it is also an act of political 
unwisdom. It is to put a premium upon violence itself by 
labelling innocent men as anarchists and then subjecting 
them to every kind of harassment. Repression succeeds 
B 
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only when it is deserved, never otherwise ; when directed 
against persons, institutions, or movements that do not 
deserve it, it not only fails in its purpose, but becomes the 
parent of fresh trouble. Mr. Bevan has read the Extremist 
movement aright when he says that the great mass of the 
Extremists are opposed to violence, end it is to be hoped 
that the tendency now prevailing amongst officials to suspect 
all Extremists of being advocates of violence will give 
way toa truer understanding of those who are supposed to 
be the champions and followers of the Extremist movement. 

But the question arises: Has the Extremist movement, 
as distinguished from the anarchical movement, any dis- 
tinctive principles, and does it now exist to any considerable 
extent as a living force ? It is here that Mr. Bevan’s picture 
of the movement is not true. In considering the question of 
the fitness of educated Indians for working and controlling 
the administrative machinery, he very pertinently and wisely 
asks the English to bear in mind the great factor of Time. 
But it is this very factor of Time, and the slow but sure 
changes that it works out, that he has ignored in his delinea- 
tion of the present position of the Extremist movement. He 
seems to think that there are still a large number of Indians 
whose first and greatest wish is to throw off British rule as 
soon as possible, and who do not care a bit for forms of 
government, but wholly and solely for national independence. 
A burning desire for national independence coupled with 
indifference to constitutional government and _ representa- 
tive institutions—this, according to him, is the characteristic 
mark of most extremists. Now it is quite true that a few 
years ago, when the grievances of the Indian people were 
treated with contempt, and their faith was shaken in the 
declarations made from time to time by many responsible 
British statesmen that the end and aim of British rule in India 
was to train her for self-government—when, in fact, the 
political atmosphere of India was surcharged with indignation 
and despair—some ardent spirits openly declared that India 
had every right to be free and to work out her destiny in 
her own way. Until the introduction of Lord Morley’s 
reforms there certainly existed a considerable party of 
independence. But those reforms arrested the progress of 
that party. They revived Indian faith in England’s mission, 
and this good effect has been increased and intensified by 
the conciliatory policy of the present Viceroy and the magic 
influence of His Majesty’s visit to India and his noble 
utterances and assurances. The cry for independence was, 
to a large extent, a ery of despair, and now that the political 
situation has vastly improved, and the hope of earning self- 
government within the Empire in due course has been 
revived, the party of independence has practically ceased to 
exist. The ideal of colonial self-government is the only one 
that now animates modern India. 

Nor is it true to say, as Mr. Bevan does, that the “ Ex- 
tremists turn away from the western liberalism of the 
Moderates to the ideal of personal government indigenous 
to the East.” Of course, it is difficult to know what sort of 
government the “ physical foree Extremists’ want. Pro- 
bably they never think about the matter, and are quite 
content with doing something that may make government 
difficult, whatever other consequences it may have. Again, 
there are also some old-fashioned people who do not care 
for representative institutions, who still believe in the old 
traditional notions about government, kingship, ete. But 
they certainly are not Extremists, but ultra-loyalists and 
supporters of the existing order. So far as educated Indians 
are concerned, the traditional Oriental political thought has 
lost all hold upon them, and if there is anything to which 
they are most strongly opposed, it is the reversion to the old 
ideal of personal government. Even the greatest leaders of 


the Extremist movement, men like Messrs. Aravinda Ghosh, 





Bipin Chandra Pal, or Tilak, have never said or done anything 
that may lend countenance to the view that they are in- 
different to representative institutions. The Indian political 
movement, be it Moderate or touched by the spirit of Ex- 
tremism, stands, above all, for popular government, and if 
a choice were offered between independent but personal 
government and self-government under the British Crown, 
there can be no doubt that the overwhelming majority of 
Indians would choose the latter. It is significant to note 
in this connection that the movement for representative 
government is spreading even among native States—the 
homes of traditional ideas, habits, and beliefs. 

Does Extremism exist, then, as a living force in India at 
present ? The answer can only be in the negative. There 
is, as I have already said, an infinitesimal fraction of physical 
force Extremists, but otherwise there are no parties at 
present among Indian Nationalists. The fact is, Extremism 
is not a normal course of social or political life. It is a 
special mood, a special attitude due to special causes. 
Remove those causes and Extremism must die of itself. 
Extremism does not exist as a living force in India to-day 
because it has nothing or very little to live on. Nor will it 
again rear its head until and unless the Government again 
depart from the policy of Liberalism, reform and sympathy 
which they are at present following, and treat the Indian 
people as hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
peaceful development of India depends upon her rulers 
themselves. In spite of occasional failures and mistakes, 
they have hitherto done immense good to India. British 
rule has, on the whole, been a beneficent and progressive 
force till now. Let not the British rulers cry halt before the 
task is finished ; let no considerations of self-interest deter 
them from the path of duty and honour, which is also the 
path of glory; let them treat Indian aspirations with 
sympathy, and do all that they can to make India a self- 
governing, progressive nation. Then there will be no 
Extremism, no movement for independence, no bomb 
outrages, but a lasting union between England and India, 
broad-based on gratitude and mutual appreciation and 
affection, the greatest instrument for helping onwards the 
progress of humanity towards the brotherhood of man and 
the federation of nations. 





R. G. Prapwan, 
Bombay. 


LUCK 


HE man we were talking to made no attempt to 
deny that it was most absurd that a law 
should be in force which could award (we do 

not, of course, prejudge the result of the appeal) £13,000 
to a “common informer,”’ who had not informed anybody 
of anything they did not know before. Had the firm of 
which Sir Stuart Samuel is a member been registered as 
a private company—a merely formal proceeding—and 
had Sir Stuart, instead of being a “ partner,” been a 
“* director,’ even managing director and practically sole 
proprietor, he might have made as many contracts as 
he chose with the Government, and thereafter walked 
himself stiff in the division lobbies, and nobody could or 
would have thought of taking action against him. Our 
friend made no attempt to deny the unfairness or the 
illogicality of the whole proceeding. “ But,” said he, 
‘“T should hate to see the privileges of the common 
informer restricted.”” The chance of making a sudden 
and undeserved pile by unearthing some obsolete law 
was, he contended, a picturesque thing that added 
colour to the drab of our life. Provided, said he, the 
money came out of pockets which could afford it, he 
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would like to see the performance repeated at intervals 
infrequent enough to prevent its interest staling. 

We cannot quite accept that view. We do not desire 
to see any more members of Parliament bled for inad- 
yertence. Nor does Mr. Bird’s good fortune seem to us 
any more picturesque than the success which occasionally 
befalls one of those third-rate attorneys who make a 
profession of bringing libel actions against wealthy news- 
papers. The luck that appeals to us must have a spon- 
taneous element, which is lacking in Mr. Bird’s case; it 
must not be a calculated spoliation of someone else, no 
matter how wealthy. But all the same we quite under- 
stand our friend’s feeling. We all of us, even those who 
disapprove of lotteries and sweepstakes and Monte Carlo, 
feel a thrill of pleasure when an acquaintance who has 
invested a sovereign which he cannot properly afford 
wins a thumping great prize in a lottery. We all feel 
pleasantly titillated when we hear that the assistant- 
sub-deputy-postmaster of Little Chortlehampton, a 
hard-working man with a large family and a garden, of 
which he is very fond, has won £40,000 in the Calcutta 
Sweepstake. And there lives not a man with soul so 
dead that he does not respond to news of treasure-trove, 
and deem it rather a pity that when an agricultural 
labourer, even though he be a drunkard and in every way 
undesirable, digs up a potful of Roman gold coins, the 
Crown steps in and takes the lion’s share of the booty. 
The tales which most strongly appeal to youth are those 
in which young heroes, who by all the rules of propriety 
ought to be in the City scratching ledgers, bolt from 
home, get wrecked on desert islands, discover rusty iron 
bolts affixed to flat stones, pull them up and plunge 
knee-deep into jewels and ingots long ago buried by 
pirates, who got hanged before they could revisit their 
“cache.” And who has not in his time dreamed of 
securing an easy competence by rescuing a millionaire’s 
perambulator from a charging cab-horse, jumping off 
a Thames steamboat after a rich old lady with a spite 
against her near relations, or unexpectedly encountering 
an uncle, formerly a scapegrace, who disappeared years 
ago to Australia, and has since amassed a large sum in 
sheep? Man’s interest in luck is as universal as his 
interest in love; and we are not sure that one need be 
deplored any more than the other. 

We do not, of course, suggest that the area of the 
operations of chance should not be diminished. On the 
contrary, all human progress may, in a sense, be regarded 
as a campaign against luck—that is to say against the 
kind of luck over which we can exercise control at all ; 
for the luck of having more brains than one’s neighbour, 
and so on, is beyond our scope of regulation. In the 
lives of our earliest ancestors luck played a large diurnal 
part. Our ancestor Pongo ambushed behind a rock, 
and a fat buck came up in front of him; our ancestor 
Bongo ambushed behind a rock, and a bear came up 
behind him. Even in the elementary daily business of 
getting his dinner a man did not know whether he was 
going to get a meal or become a meal. With the growth 
of settled social habits, and amongst them that of storing 
food, these extremes of luck were abolished. To-day, 
if we go into one of Messrs. Lyons’ shops for a beefsteak, 
we are morally certain that we shall not get “ in the 
soup” ourselves. As co-operation grew good fortune 
and bad fortune were proportionately communalised. 
To-day there are an enormous number of departments 
of life in which we can act with comparative certainty ; 
in which, if we do something, we know that another 
specified thing will follow almost as surely as that the sun 
will rise to-morrow. Most modern legislation is legislation 








against bad luck. The Insurance Act is an attack on 
the bad luck of falling ill without having the money to 


look after oneself properly. The Trade Boards Act, (to 
take a less obvious case) alleviated the bad luck; of 
people who, through no fault of their own, were not 
getting a living wage. In diminishing some people's 
bad luck you are usually bound to restrict other people's 
good luck. Our own landlord, who keeps himself in 
cigars on a large portion of our earnings, is exceed- 
ingly lucky in having had an ancestor who bought the 
site of our house without the least expectation of a vast 
rise in the value of the land. The annexation of rent by 
the community of which we are humble members will pre- 
vent lucky speculations in land. “ The nationalisation 
of the means of production, distribution and exchange 
—to use the good old phrase—means a deliberate and 
wholesale invasion of the province of luck, and so does 
the democratisation of the political machine. But the 
motive behind such changes is in very few people 
jealousy of the lucky man; it is indignation on behalf 
of the unlucky one. “If ye do not work neither shall 
ye eat” is not half so popular a sentiment as “ If ye do 
work ye shall be guaranteed plenty to eat.’’ But the fulfil- 
ment of the promise incidentally implies, at any rate to 
a large extent, the execution of the threat. In no con- 
ceivable state will luck be completely eliminated ; there 
will, for example, always be cases of men, not necessarily 
corruptly, getting jobs because they happen at fortunate 
moments to come across the individuals or communities 
who have the conferring of jobs. But the State of the 
future will have less room for luck, both bad and good, 
than the State of the present ; and since the existence 
of one on a large scale implies that of the other, we can- 
not regret this. 

At the same time life would lose some of its salt if 
sudden public strokes of undeserved good fortune were 
entirely to cease happening. In our heart of hearts 
we do not want luck to be completely eliminated. We 
want to get rid of bad luck without getting rid of good 
luck. We like these occasional windfalls to come to 
quite undeserving people, and if these people happen to 
be ourselves so much the better. There is something 
unattractive about a world where the expected always 
happens; and there is, alas! as much if not more of 
romance about the fool who “ strikes oil” by accident 
as about the genius who succeeds because his natural 
endowments compel success. The spirit which prevents 
the long ascendancy of a deterministic theory of the 
universe is the spirit which makes us hanker after a 
socicty where, within reasonable limits, it will still be 
possible to say “ Anything may happen.” Men, how- 
ever sanely they may develop their social arrangements, 
will continue, in their private affairs, to hope for the 
beneficent intervention of some god from outside the 
every-day machine. A vital and a permanent psycho- 
logical truth underlies the customary democratic form 
of toasting a man. When two Englishmen are drinking 
to each other in a public-house they do not say: “ May 
you secure the reward to which your industry, utility 
and virtue justly entitle you.” What they say is— 
* Here’s luck !”’ 


AN ELECTION TO THE ACADEMY 


HE French Academy has just elected three immortals 
at a single sitting. The Academy is an ancient 
institution, but it has lost none of its prestige ; and 

even the great newspapers which take only the faintest of 
interest in literature concern themselves with its acts and 
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its elections. Very rarely is one of these elections held in 
which, either openly or beneath the surface, there is not a 
tincture of politics, which adds a spice ; and one frequently 
hears an academician of the Right taking advantage of the 
reception of a colleague to level, even in the presence of M. 
Poincaré himself, a diatribe against the present regime and 
the present age. 

Whatever may have been said to the contrary, it is likely 
enough that politics had something to do with the rejection 
of M. Bourgeois. M. Bourgeois, an ex-Minister who once 
refused the Presidency, is a prominent personage of the 
Radical Republic. He is a man of fine character, indis- 
putably upright, a philanthropist, a pacifist, and a repre- 
sentative of France at the Hague Congress; he is a great 
Masonic dignitary, a doctor in the lay, that is to say non- 
Catholic, faith ; and his book on La Solidarité is one of the 
breviaries of the official morality taught in the schools. 
Against M. Bourgeois stood M. Capus, the author of witty 
and delightful comedies, ironic without bitterness, opti- 
mistic without stupidity, but quite devoid of depth. M. 
Capus has had, it seems, a Radical Republican past to be 
forgiven him. He won his forgiveness, and secured election 
by his ‘* Courriers de Paris ” in the Figaro, in which for two 
years he has deluged with ridicule parliamentarians and 
pacifists, freemasons and socialistic dreamers, celebrated the 
national awakening, the patriotic reaction, and constituted 
himself the prophet of the era inaugurated by the Presi- 
dency of M. Poincaré. This opportune conversion mollified 
the Academy, which accordingly chose M. Capus in pre- 
ference to M. Bourgeois. 

Of the election of M. de la Gorce, the not particularly 
eminent author of a history of the Second Empire, there is 
nothing to be said. The Academy, like the heart—according 
to Pascal—has reasons of which reason knows nothing. 

But -what made Wednesday’s sitting an outstanding 
event, ‘a little revolution, was the election of M. Henri 
Bergson to the Chair of M. Emile Ollivier, the unfortunate 
Minister of 1870. Here again politics had a finger in the 
pie ; Bergson is a Jew, and from the year 1634, when Riche- 
lieu founded the learned fellowship, not a single Jew has 
entered the Academy ; for Halévy, under the Second Empire, 
was a Jew by descent alone. The anti-semitic journals 
carried on a violent campaign, stigmatising the candidature 
of the author of Creative Evolution as a dark and deep 
Jewish intrigue. The Jews, insinuating into the Academy 
a man of their race, inventor of this delusive philosophy, 
this opium-metaphysique, this solvent of reason and _ will, 
this “ Nihilism in a garment of hard thought,”’ were assaulting 
one of the last fortresses of French traditions and French 
honour. These critics would doubtless have considered 
tradition and honour better defended by an illiterate but 
genuine and right-thinking marquis. It is said that this ran- 
corous campaign contributed something toward M. Berg- 
son’s success. A flood of contending sentiments seethed 
around the issue of the election. 

it is only an episode ; but this feverish excitement, this 
unprecedented breach in the Academy’s exclusiveness, this 
interest so widespread that the Matin a short while ago 
published an explanation of Bergsonism on its first page, all 
point to the fact that the man whe is the cause of all this 
turmoil is a very exceptional person. To the historian the 
astonishing vogue of Bergsonism will doubtless seem one of 
the most curious features in the moral physiognomy of our 
time. Everybody knows the lengths to which this vogue 
has gone: Bergson has been, with the Tango, the chief 
subject of conversation in the salons this winter ; and wicked 
jesters, bracketing the two fashions together, have even 
nicknamed Bergson “the Tango philosopher.” A great 
multitude swarms into the modest hall of the College de 
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France, and serious students complain that they cannot find 
seats because of this mob of fashionable ladies, inquisitive 
idlers, tourists, and Russians. Bergson’s fascination js 
undeniably magical. He comes in, a slight and fragile man 
with a huge forehead, features attenuated by thought and, 
as it were, transparent, blue eyes strangely lit, dreamy and 
mystical, like deep water over which reflections pass; he 
smiles and the audience is vanquished. He speaks with the 
unction of a priest, with the clarity of a logician, and the 
imagery of a poet; his voice, full of subtle shades and his 
captivating gestures, add to the charm of his subtle, living, 
and volatile thought, which is at once picture and music, 
In all this excitement, this fervour of a transported 
audience, there are certainly doubtful elements: feminine 
infatuation, snobbery, something of the ridiculous and 
something of the fatuous. It is said that Bergson is as 
bored by it as anybody, and his first and truest disciples 
shrink from this flashy celebrity, this insistent invasion of 
fashion, as from a sacrilege. 

But these superficial symptoms of the great attraction 
and influence exercised by the Bergsonian thought at least 
indicate that there is in that thought something which 
satisfies widely-felt needs and answers to aspirations felt 
more or less distinctly by many. It has aroused enthu- 
siasms and hates far more passionate than are usually found 
in the domain of pure thought. It has come at exactly 
the right hour to a generation eager to embrace the revo- 
lutionary ideas that it brings, to open up once more the 
problems of thought, the conception of knowledge and of 
science. The last age was intellectualist and _ positivist. 
Science was its only faith, and it extended the determinism 
of scientific methods into the life of the mind. It turned 
its back on the problems of the soul or considered them 
settled by scientific materialism. ‘“ The world,” said 
Berthelot, “has no more mysteries ;” “I would stake,” 
said Renan, “ my life, and consequently my eternal sal- 
vation, a hundred times over on the scientific truth of the 
rationalist thesis.” 

But the new philosophy presents itself first and foremost 
as a subtle and powerful criticism of the value of the in- 
tellect as a means of knowledge. The intellect, says 
Bergson, and the science of which it is the instrument, 
have for their domain the material, the inorganic, but not 
the living. The intellect serves to isolate in that reality 
which so infinitely transcends us, the various elements 
necessary to our action, to the practical ; its purpose is to 
enable us to act upon things; it separates and then unites 
by a useful symbolism the elements that it selects with a 
view to action ; its domain is the useful, not the true. The 
real, the living, that which has no fixity, which is concrete, 
fluid, continuous, the world of life and of the soul in its 
most essential and profound aspects, escape it; it has no 
equipment for judging such things. The truth runs through 
its analytical processes as water runs through the meshes 
of a net. This world of life which evades scientific know- 
ledge is known to us only by intuition, a kind of instinctive 
sympathy which enables us to enter directly into reality, 
to understand it from the inside, which plunges us into the 
current of life. 

There is in this a double liberation. Scientific knowledge 
being no more than a symbolism useful in practice, no longer 
shackles us with the yoke of that determinism which para- 
lysed and stifled the soul ; the heavy burden of determinism 
has been removed, and the soul finds itself face to face with 
life in the pride of its recovered independence. And that 
intuition which puts us into relation with the Absolute, 
opens, by virtue of the vague halo with which it is surrounded, 
a large field to the feclings, and will restore to knowledge 
“ the mystery and the thrill of the higher unrest.” 
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So all the forces of feeling that scientific reason had re- 
stricted, all those mystical yearnings to which reason gave no 
outlet, all the still obscure tendencies which, oppressed by 
the control of reason, were doubtful of themselves, have 

sped at this philosophy ; finding in it, or hoping to find 
in it, the right to live and a road stretching away to far 
horizons. There are very few of “les jeunes” who have 
not made use of Bergson. The young Catholics are grateful 
to him for having cleared the ground of materialism and 
determinism, and, by rehabilitating intuition, having 
conferred a new value on mystic thought. “‘ It is,” writes 
one of them, “‘ the study of his philosophy, which I began 
in the darkest materialism, that opened out to me the way 
of deliverance. Until 1902 my spirit was fettered by Taine 
and Renan : those were the gods of my youth.” The young 
syndicalists justify from Bergson the ideas of the general 
strike and the social revolution springing spontaneously 
from the inner life of the people; and seek, by means of 
this theory of profound intuitive knowledge, to dissociate 
from all book-learning that spirit out of which “ Vélan 
ouvrier”’ is to be born. Poets, musicians and painters, 
anxious to escape from cut-and-dried formulz to a moving, 
continuous, indeterminate zsthetie reality, these too fall back 
on Bergson. His thought may be traced everywhere, even 
where one leasts expects it. 

At the moment we are too much under the spell of Berg- 
son’s work, it is too much mixed up with feelings foreign to 
the pure philosophic quest, for one to be able to form a 
lasting estimate of its lasting qualities. It may be that 
philosophy will only preserve those parts of this ingenious 
structure which are at present least conspicuous. But, at 
all events, it will seem very paradoxical to historians that 
this disturbing, anti-intellectuallist Jewish philosopher 
should have been championed as a candidate for the Academy 
by three of the wisest members of the orthodox Catholic 
Right: the Comte d’Haussonville, the Marquis de Ségur, 
and M. Denys Cochin. 

PIERRE CHAVANNES. 


Unedited Papers 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE: AN 
OBSOLETE SHIBBOLETH 


HE United States would be well-advised if, 
when it cuts the Panama Canal and unites 
the world’s two greatest oceans, it cut the 

Monroe doctrine from the girdle of its cares, and by this 
act of wisdom united the Old World and the New in a 
new diplomacy fruitful for the welfare of mankind. 

For the true source of European armaments lies 
rather in the unoccupied lands of the New World than 
in the overcrowded kingdoms of the Old. The problem 
of civilisation is to find not merely new markets for men’s 
wares, but new methods for men’s minds—new worlds 
for their intellects to conquer. Pent up, with two 
exceptions, in the narrow confines of the smallest of the 
continents, the ablest and most vigorous of the human 
race find themselves condemned to cultivate a falling 
birth-rate and a rising war-rate. As the children grow 
fewer the engines of human destruction grow faster; yet 
war itself is so fearful a solution that peace is maintained 
by dread rather than from affection. Fear has become 


the First Minister of the Christian State, the first article 
of international law, and the world whose religion is 
based on love is kept from wholesale murder only by 
the murderous armaments of fear. 





The two exceptions referred to are Russia and Great 
Britain. One has the vast plains of Siberia and Central 
Asia into which to overflow; the other the great un- 
occupied lands of Australia, Canada, South Africa to 
make good with her surplus life. But for the rest, 
Europe, the true Europe, numbering some 200,000,000 
of men, must find her outlet under other flags, with 
other institutions, other laws, other languages, other 
customs than those her people are accustomed to, or 
else, if she stay at home, must swell within ever closer 
and closer limits the ever-expanding agencies of her own 
destruction. For the declining birth-rate will not keep 
pace with the increasing armaments. A point must be 
reached when the surplus of pent-up energy will either 
turn upon its neighbour or else burst the artificial 
barrier a monstrous doctrine of exclusion opposes to the 
chief outlet of safety. 

The Continent of South America is, in area, twice the 
size of Europe, roughly 7,000,000 of square miles, as 
against some 3,700,000 square miles in the whole of 
Europe, including Russia. Its population is 40,000,000, 
or about one-tenth that of Europe. To this great 
continent, for the most part fallow and unoccupied, 
Europe lies in the relation of an overseas banking 
establishment. There is an outlet for her capital there, 
but none for those who beget the surplus gold. Were 
it not for the Monroe Doctrine, various streams of 
human overflow from Central Europe would long ere 
this have carried the civilisation and laws of man at his 
highest to regions where man either is not or is (often) 
at his lowest. For the experiment the Monroe Doctrine 
was proclaimed to safeguard has already proved a 
failure. 

Freedom has given to Latin America many States but 
few freemen. With two, possibly three, exceptions, the 
States that have grown up under the shield of the 
Monroe Doctrine are fated not to endure under the 
control of their present inhabitants. What system will 
replace the one that has failed in these inefficient hands ? 
The Monroe Doctrine does not supply the answer. The 
great task of Europe lies here. The honesty and in- 
tegrity of the European mind, the strength of European 
intellect, the skill of the European hand and brain, the 
justice and vigour of European law, the intensity of 
European culture, science, education and social develop- 
ment—these need a great and healthy field for their 
beneficial display beyond the narrow limits of the armed 
camp in which they are now confined, and South 
America needs these things more than she needs Euro- 
pean capital. 

Mr. Bingham * indicts the Monroe Doctrine on the 
ground of United States interests, and shows how those 
interests are imperilled by the continued assertion of 
what he describes as an obsolete shibboleth. He gives 
chapter and verse for his indictment and makes it 
sufficiently clear to the American reader that the true 
interests of the United States would gain from the 
frank abandonment of a policy that, however altruistic 
in its earlier conception, has come to be regarded as the 
most insidious form of imperialism by those it was 
enunciated to protect from that very evil. No onelin 
South America is in love with the Monroe Doctrine. 


* The Monroe Doctrine: An Obsolete Shibboleth. By Hiram 
Bingham. Yale Universitv Press. 1913. 5s. net. 
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The most far-seeing minds in North America fear its 
tendencies and shun its responsibilities. 

And Europe, the parent of both the Americas, while 
debarred from open discussion of the cause, knows that 
it is in this obsolete shibboleth, more than in any 
dynastic or actual rivalry of her internal life, lies the 
source of the greatest danger to her future. Here is to 
be found the recruiting sergeant that fills up the bat- 
talions of her great unemployed—that army of idleness 
that threatens her civilisation with destruction. For 
between Europe and the empty Continent, in which the 
worker of Central Europe might find a new life and a 
new purpose in life, and so beget a new Government of 

rat home, there stands that modern 

“Great Shadow,” more harmful to Europe and the 

world than any living ambition of Napoleon’s ever was 

the Monroe Doctrine, and in the shadow of that false 
doctrine swings the British Fleet ! 


hope and not of fee 


X. 


Correspondence 


[TO CORRESPONDENTS .—The Editor is obliged each week 
to omit a number of letters owing to their being received too late 
for insertion. All letters intended for publication in any given 
issue should reach him not later than the previous Wednesday 
morning.] 


THE CONDITIONS OF A SETTLEMENT 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—I appreciate the balance of the article with above title in 
to-day’s issue of Tne New STATESMAN, even though I cannot 
accept its conclusions. Its appraisal, without party colour, of 
different proposals for ‘‘ settlement by consent,” would be a step 
in the direction of agreement if you, and your readers who differ 
from you, had any say in the matter. 

I think that you underrate “ the proposal that Ulster should 
be completely excluded from the Bill.” It has many more real 
friends than you credit to it, and, moreover, it is an end of the 
Ulster difficulty. 

If the solution that you now favour is possible—viz., the pro- 
posal of Sir Horace Plunkett to include Ulster to begin with, 
subject to the right of exclusion, after a period of years, of a de- 
fined area, by plebiscite—may the same result not be arrived at 
by an inversion of the proposal? That is to say, let Ulster be 
left out at the beginning, with the proviso that after a given 
number of years a plebiscite shall be taken on the question of 
Ulster attaching itself to the Irish Parliament, or remaining, as it 
begins, under the new regime. It could begin either as a separate 
federal state, or under direct control of the British Parliament. 
The latter arrangement is not incompatible with Mr. Asquith’s 
first condition—* an Irish Parliament and Executive ’—it limits 
the area only of its functions. 

Surely the first ** try * in this great experiment—if it be capable 
of settlement by consent—should be to try the Irish Parliament 
without Ulster. Then the success of the experiment would be a 
reason for winning—if not the way to win—Uster. 

Should the principle of Devolution be accepted at all, un- 
doubtedly two federal States in Ireland, with the option after some 
years of uniting in one, is a better arrangement than one State 
begun by coercion, with an option of separating—by fragments. 

The Province of Ulster as a unit is preferable to a selected area. 
If religion is a determining factor in the drama, there will be a 
sufficient number of Catholics in Ulster to guarantee equality of 
treatment for Protestants in the other provinces of Ireland. 

The “ mutilation ” of Ireland by such a scheme, if separate 
Legislatures can be so described, is not more objectionable than is 
the mutilation of the British Isles by the present Home Rule Bill. 
Since the latter is intended to lead to a concord of hearts, the 
former may be not less ellicacious. Ireland would be not less a 


nation if it had two States, to each of which was conceded the 
control of its purely domestic affairs, by harmonious consent, than 
if it had one composed of discordant and bitterly hostile partisans 
coerced into a union which is hateful. 

A community of interest between the two States might. in time, 


cement national sentiment ; and the sense of even-handed justice 
from the mother Legislature—to two bitter antagonists at a crisis 
in their career—might lead to loyalty to British interests where 
once it was absent. 

But even such a solution could not cure the radical defects of 
the present Bill, which does not create a logical basis for federa| 
State Devolution. 

The situation is one calling for a Constitution worthy of the 
State. Such a Constitution can only be framed by well-informed 
experts capable of rising above party considerations. Britain 
needs an untrammelled Second Chamber more than Ireland needs 
Home Rule. Should the present Bill be passed, with all its crudi- 
ties, upon an unwilling people, I imagine the historian of the future 
must comment on the criminal folly of operating a momentous 
constitutional change by the tactics of passing creatures of party 
necessity, who, for the ephemeral advantages of to-day, were 
willing to risk the stability of the Empire for all time.—Yours, ete., 

Henry S. Kerra. 

Hamilton, N.B. 

February 14th. 

| We cannot imagine what grounds Mr. Keith has for his confi- 
dent statement that the complete exclusion of Ulster would be 
** the end of the Ulster difficulty.” It seems to us that it would 
very probably be but the beginning of a new era of difficulties, 
especially if the whole province (containing nearly as many Home 
Rulers as Unionists) were excluded as our correspondent suggests. 
But perhaps what Mr. Keith means is that it would be the end 
of the threats of armed resistance. That is no doubt so; but 
surely to act as if those threats constituted in themselves * the 
Ulster difficulty *’ would be as great an error as a statesman could 
well make. The evils of such armed resistance as is to be antici- 
pated in the worst event are obvious and great ; but if they are 
to be set against the evils of a permanently unsatisfactory 
settlement (we do not say that they need be) they must be held 
to weigh very lightly in the balance.—Eb. N.S.] 





THE SECOND CHAMBER PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tur. New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—My friend, Mr. Harold Temperley, points out, and | 
thank him for doing so, that I was in error in saying that the 
Canadian Constitution makes no provision for overcoming a dead- 
lock between the Senate and the House of Commons. I am 
writing where I have no access to books on the subject, but the 
Constitution does, it seems, provide that the Governor-General 
may, without the advice of his ministers, appoint a maximum of 
six members to the Senate, no doubt with the view of overcoming 
a deadlock. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Temperley could find no one 
in Canada who had ever heard of this provision. The reasons 
for its becoming so completely a dead-letter are probably two. 
One is that, since such appointments were to be made on the 
recommendation of the Governor-General on his own initiative, 
the provision could not be effective after Canada secured full self- 
government. In the early days after the federation of Canada, 
the Governor-General not only might, but did, exercise the 
pardoning power without the advice of his ministers, but for 
forty years no Governor-General has thought of doing so, and 
this, right, like that of appointing to the Senate, is now probably 
as dead as the veto of the king in England. 

The other reason, which completes the explanation of the 
mystery, as Mr. Temperley calls it, of the entire oblivion of the 
provision, is that the appointment of so small a number as six 
senators would hardly be worth while. If six votes would over- 
come a deadlock, a government would have only to wait until 
three of the old gentlemen in the Senate died—a matter probably 
of but a few months—and the appointment of three friendly 


senators in their places would count six on a division.—Yours, ete. 
Grorce M. Wronc 


Rome, 
February 17th 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sik, ' 
supplement on Second Chambers in the part dealing 
Norwegian Constitution. You say that the women, in order to 
have the franchise, must either themselves—or their husbands 
must—have a ratable income of about £23 in the towns or £18 
in the rural districts (£22 and £17 are more nearly correct—?.t., 
Kr.400 and Kr.300 respectively). This is no longer so. Last year 
the women got the right to vote on the same terms as men, so 


Permit me to call your attention to a mistake in your 
with the 
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that now all men and women of at least 25 years of age and 5 years’ 
residence in the country have the full and equal franchise without 
any property or income qualification whatsoever, provided they 
have not been disfranchised as criminals or for receiving poor 
relief. 

With regard to the royal veto, theoretically it is correct that 
the King has the right to veto Bills until they have been passed 
by 3 Stortings, separately elected, but, as constitutional govern- 
ment is firmly established in Norway, this prerogative has become a 
dead letter only. Should the King attempt to exercise his veto 
in a question of any importance at all, the Cabinet would resign, 
and it would be impossible for him to govern with a Cabinet 
which did not have the confidence of the Storting. In questions 
affecting the Constitution the King has no veto even on paper. 

After Norway you deal with Switzerland, and you say that 
the Lower House is elected by adult suffrage “‘ of the whole 
people.” I am sure you will agree that the whole people would 
include the women, but you are, of course, aware that women 
have not been enfranchised in Switzerland.—Yours, etc., 


Kristiania, p.t. London. THOMAS SCHLYTTER. 


February 16th. 


SIR H. MAINE AND COMMON FIELDS 


To the Editor of Tae New STatresMaAn, 


Sin,—Mr. Hyder was right in his quotation. Sir H. Maine’s 
text as printed does describe the old common fields as “ divided 
into three long strips.”” On this I find that I noted a good while 
ago: “* Qu. some confusion here of fields and acres.” Of course, 
the common fields were not so divided and had no particular 
normal shape at all, as may be seen in easily accessible reproduc- 
tions of old maps. Regularly a township had three fields, of 
which the shape and area varied according to local circumstances. 
Therefore it was very natural for your reviewer to doubt whether 
Maine could really have written such words. What makes them 
still harder to account for is that Maine had certainly seen the 
full and careful estate maps made for Corpus Christi and All Souls’ 
Colleges about the beginning of the seventeenth century, which 
show in detail how the acre (or sometimes half-acre) strips were 
fitted into the irreguiar contour of a field. As it is also certain, 
for anyone who knew Sir H. Maine, that he trusted his memory 
largely and disliked the minute labour of correction and revision, 
the only reasonable conclusion is that the passage was written 
as it stands by pure inadvertence. 

No one honours or respects the essential merits of Maine’s work 
more than myself, but minute exactness in statements of 
secondary importance is not one of them; and the scholar who 
commits himself in details of fact on the strength of a single 
description in a book of Maine’s, not being himself familiar with 
the subject, can hardly be called a prudent scholar.—Yours, etc., 

Lincoln’s Inn, F. Potock. 
February 16th. 


VOTELESS WOMEN AND SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 


Sir,—While no one can deny the fact that many Suffragists 
are “spending their whole energies in supporting the Labour 
Party,” I must confess I am surprised at Mrs. Webb’s unbounded 
optimism. Is it really the case that “ the whole of the women’s 
movement finds itself side-stepping, almost unintentionally, into 
Labour and Socialist politics” ? That an effort is being made 
to utilise Labour politicians to gain an end is obvious, but that 
does not prove the conversion of the voteless women to Socialism. 
Have the Fabian Society, the I.L.P., or the B.S.P. received large 
numbers of feminist recruits and feminist subscriptions ? With- 
out blaming non-Labour Suffragists for making common cause 
with Labour to gain the vote, one may surely have one’s doubts 
as to the value of the alliance from the Labour and Socialist point 
of view. 

A recent meeting of the Fabian Society in Hampstead gives a 
good example of the danger. The subject of the discussion was 
* Strikes, Trade Unionism, and Votes, with reference to Family 
Life on a Pound a Week.” But when the platform speakers had 
finished the Suffragists “ collared” the meeting, and we had a 
long and pointless discourse from a male visitor on the sins of the 
Government in not granting votes to women. Mrs. Webb seems 
to imagine that a Labour lion is going to devour the Suffrage 
sheep ; I venture to think the opposite is happening. No one 
would grudge the Suffragists a meal off the Labour Party, but 


unfortunately the women are beginning to find out the fighting 
capacity of these chivalrous statesmen who are content to give 
the Government everything and to receive nothing. So now the 
feminists are beginning to devour the live Socialist movement : 
witness the Herald's Suffrage Week. We accordingly have the 
edifying spectacle of a paper jeering at the House of Humbug 
and political action in one column and weeping over the voteless- 
ness of women in another. This is scarcely likely to impress the 
average reader. 

I am neither an anti-feminist nor a bigoted supporter of direct 
action ; it is painfully obvious that direct action has received 
many set-backs in the last few months. But I would urge that 
the union of Suffrage and Labour forces is a doubtful blessing at 
best. Many of the Suffrage leaders suffer from monomania, and 
are as willing to use male politicians as mere means as they are to 
destroy the property of harmless individuals whom they look upon 
as devoid of all rights. They have only one end, and would 
support Carsonism if it helped them a jot. This concentration 
on political action is every whit as dangerous, to put it at its 
mildest, as excessive attention to direct action, and I would have 
far more faith in the Socialist fervour of the Suffragists if they 
paid a little more attention to the sadly neglected subject of the 
economic organisation of women. Literally millions of pounds 
must have been spent on the effort to gain what men have found 
to be a barren blessing ; until I see the Suffragists devoting more 
of their plenty to strengthening the trade unions movement and 
helping to arouse class-consciousness as well as sex-consciousness 
among the women workers I find it hard to believe that “* the 
votelessness of women is, at the present moment, tantamount to a 
rapidly spreading Socialism from one end of Great Britain to the 
other.”’—Y ours, etc., 

I. J. C. Brown. 


NAVAL ARMAMENTS 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I have lately found that even among Socialists there is a 
growing disposition to believe that the supremacy of the British 
fleet on the standard laid down by Mr. Churchill is vital to the 
safety of the nation, and that only on this basis can any arrange- 
ments for reducing naval expenditure be made with foreign 
Governments. This attitude entirely ignores one of the most 
vital factors in the case : the growing anxiety among wide classes 
in Germany for the future protection of the food supply of that 
nation. In view of many misconceptions, may I be allowed to 
illustrate this feeling in Germany by the following notes from a 
typical lecture on the subject, delivered in Berlin last week 
(February 11th) by Admiral Breusing. After describing the 
growth of the German fleet during the last twenty-five years, he 
outlined the different possibilities of a war with Great Britain. 
The first plan of campaign of that country, he said, was for a 
surprise attack with a view to the complete destruction of the 
German fleet. Later, a campaign had been adopted for blockad- 
ing the German river mouths, and still later one aiming at the 
complete * sealing up” of the North Sea—i.e., a blockade between 
Dover and Calais and between Scotland and Norway. All these 
plans, however, have been found impracticable, the last named 
being demonstrated as such last year, when some of the British 
cruisers had been drafted into the Mediterranean, and the 
** blockade” fleet thereby rendered unfit. Now the British 
Admiralty had reverted again to the plan of the smaller 
** blockade ” of the German coast, as strategically more than any 
other conforming to the principle that the main purpose of the 
fleet was that of protecting the country from starvation. The 
“ blockade ” was designed to prevent the escape of the small 
German cruisers into the Atlantic for the purpose of making more 
difficult, or entirely cutting off, the food supply. 

In conclusion he said : * ‘The future of our country depends on 
the fleet. It has been estimated that we can produce our own 
necessities for a population of eighty millions. As soon as this 
limit is reached—probabl, in about twenty years—-we are com- 
pelled to resort to imports. If we do not, we sink down to a 
position of vassalage to Great Britain. Moreover, only our fleet 
can secure for us the markets and colonies which we require. We 
must beware. Our proper place on the world’s stage is not 
behind Great Britain, but at her side.” 

Your readers will see from this quotation that any negotiations 
for the reduction of armaments which do not take account of the 
fundamental economic position of Germany are bound to fail. I 
may say that the attitude above illustrated is by no means 
confined to jingoists. It is held widely by men of all parties, 
including the Social Democratic.—Yours, etc., 

Bruno LAsKER. 
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“ COMPENSATION ” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have read the letters of Mr. W. H. Whitlock and Mr. 
Harold D. Darbishire with interest, and also the latter gentleman’s 
sequel to my sketch, “‘ Compensation.” There is a slight error in 
Mr. Darbishire’s sequel: the work-girl of whom I wrote is not 
under age, as he makes her say she is, and therefore the weekly 
compensation of 3s. 6d. is, in her case, the sum to which she is 
legally entitled. May I add that in my experience the Poor 
Man’s Lawyer is a very useful person, but, as Mr. Darbishire 
states, he is little known, possibly for the reason he gives—that 
he may not advertise. I think, however, that the Poor Man’s 
Lawyer might devise means of getting into touch with poor 
people without advertising in the strict sense of doing so. Of 
course, members of trade unions are admirably looked after. 
Trade union secretaries are exceedingly competent negotiators in 
cases of this kind, and, unlike so many of the solicitors employed 
by workpeople, are strictly honest. 

Mr. Whitlock’s point is one which I thought would probably 
be made: I ought to have put a footnote to the sketch. How- 
ever, I will put it here. I have never heard of any insurance 
company in this country which registers agreements in the 
County Court where the amount of the settlement is £5 or under, 
and I know of several companies which do not register agree- 
ments where the settlement is for £10 or under. Apart from 
that fact, however, in my experience of twelve years’ work in an 
insurance office dealing with this class of business, I know that 
the preparation of an agreement for the County Court is a very 
important matter. The actual phrases used in describing the 
injury sustained by the workman are carefully chosen, and every 
effort is made to minimise their seriousness. Some registrars (a 
very few, I am sorry to say) are objectionable from the insurance 
company point of view; a great many registrars file agreements 
without making any enquiry whatever. In a minority of cases 
a registrar will demand the production of a medical certificate 
before he consents to file the agreement. The medical certificate 
is supplied by the insurance company and is obtained from 
the insurance company’s own doctor. I have actually known 
a case where a doctor has given a report for production before 
a registrar, which report said exactly the opposite of what 
the doctor said in his private report to the insurance company. 
The medical officers of insurance companies, in my experience, 
have no compunction whatever in giving a false report to the 
registrar. I have never heard of a case of a registrar demanding a 
report from the workman’s doctor or demanding an examination 
of the workman by the medical referee. 

I do not wish to detract from the valuable work done by Mr. 
Whitlock at Birmingham, and it may be sufficient if I say that 
the court of which he is registrar is not generally liked by 
insurance companies ; but I cannot help adding that if registrars 
in the country were as careful as Mr. Whitlock undoubtedly is, 
and as the registrars at Liverpool and at Lambeth and Bow and 
the City of London are, there might be fewer cases such as that 
of my work-girl. Mr. Whitlock does not mention that the registrar 
has no power to increase the amount of a settlement, nor indeed 
has the judge to whom the agreement may be referred. All they 
can do is to refuse to file the agreement. That has some terrors 
for insurance companies, but not many.—Yours, etc., 

Hendon, N.W. Sr. Joun G. Ervine. 


February 14th. 
THE TURF POOL SYNDICATE 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I enclose a copy of a letter received yesterday along with 
a packet of coupons by a trade union secretary of my acquaint- 
ance. To many of your readers the operations set forth therein 
may be familiar ; for my part this is the first intimation I have 
received of the existence of the Turf Pool Syndicate (Labour 
Section), and my impressions are decidedly unfavourable. It is 
difficult to believe that Messrs. Mann & Co. have been authorised 
by the members of their respective societies to lend their names 
and their influence as Labour leaders—if, indeed, they have done 
so—to the furtherance of a scheme which, whatever remote 
benefits may accrue to the cause, tends directly to the encourage- 
ment of a phase of demoralisation already responsible for a vast 
deal of the poverty and suffering we are out to abolish. . . 
To my mind it is clearly the duty of all Socialist members of 
organisations represented by any of these sporting politicians to 
demand the immediate withdrawal of their official support from 
the activities of the Turf Pool Syndicate,—Yours, etc., 
J. PATon. 


4 Barfillan Drive, Craigton, Glasgow. 
February 15th. 


[Copy.] 
THE TURF POOL SYNDICATE, GENEVA 
Tue TRADES AND LABOUR SECTION 


Telegraphic Address : 
Sweeps, Geneva. 

FeLLow WorkeErs,—The Trades and Labour Section of the 
Turf Pool Syndicate beg to call your attention to the accompany- 
ing books of tickets issued in connection with the Sweepstake Pool 
for the Lincolnshire Handicap and a further pool for the Derby. 

The Turf Pool Syndicate has stood the test of an exhaustive 
enquiry as to its bona fides, and is acknowledged by the sporting 
Press to be of undoubted reliability. The important point, 
however, to the Labour movement is the fact that the sum of 
£1,250 is guaranteed by the syndicate to any fund of interest and 
benefit to the cause of Labour. 

In addition to the £1,250, 10 per cent. of the balance, after 
expenses have been paid, will also be handed over to the Trades 
and Labour Section, to be disbursed as they may decide. Taking 
into consideration the enormous sums spent on foreign lotteries, 
and more or less dishonest sweepstakes by our class, the Committee 
see no reason why, if those who wish to have a share in a sweep- 
stake patronise the T.P.S., the money to be disbursed should not 
be increased by double the sum mentioned. 

The Committee have invited Messrs. Tom Mann, A.S.E.; A. A. 
Purcell, N.F.T.A. ; T. Bogie, Scottish T.A.; W. Coffey, A.S.B. & 
M.R.; J. E. Gregory, O.S.M. (late president London Trades 
Council), Tom Higginson (Boilermakers), J. Hopkins (Coal 
Porters), J. McDonald (London Tailors), Geo. Carson (Glasgow 
Trades Council), Councillor W. B. Parker, L.S.C., to be present 
at the draw, all of whom have consented. The Committee have 
further requested them, when satisfied as to the bona-fide manner 
in which the ** Pool” will be conducted, to allocate the £1,250, 
and any further sum that may be forthcoming as a result of the 
Lincolnshire Handicap Sweep, to such funds as they may select. 

Book distributors are invited to forward any suggestion that 
occurs to them as a guide to the ten aforementioned trade 
unionists in the distribution of the funds. 

In writing for further books of tickets distributors are parti- 
cularly requested to note that they should address all communi- 
cations to the Trades and Labour Section of the Turf Pool 
Syndicate, Geneva, Switzerland, as only T. & L. tickets benefit 
the fund. 

The attention of distributors is speciaily called to Rule 2, 
otherwise the percentage allowed may be overlooked. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue Trapes AND LaBour COMMITTEE. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN NORWAY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTresMAn. 

Srr,—In my article I did not deal with the attitude of the 
Norwegian women towards special regulation of women’s labour, 
because in this question they stand divided to such an extent 
that it is difficult to say definitely on which side the majority of 
them are. Some of the women’s rights associations have adopted 
resolutions against prohibiting the night work of women. These 
protests have been skilfully used by the Employers’ Associations 
and the Conservative Parties, and they have so far succeeded in 
preventing Norway from joining the Berne Convention. The 
working women’s unions have, on the whole, been in favour of 
prohibition of women’s night work, and practically all the women’s 
organisations—including the women’s rights associations, where 
a majority have opposed special regulation for women—have 
expressed themselves in favour of a strong factory legislation, if 
it can be carried through for both sexes. 

The present Minister of the Department under which comes 
the factory legislation stands by the programme of his party 
definitely committed to the prohibition of women’s night work, 
and there is little doubt that this reform will be carried at the 
present Storting. The parties in favour of the measure won the 
last election by an electorate to a great extent composed of 
women, and it is therefore fair to assume that a majority of them 
are not opposed to prohibition. As I explained in my article, 
the trend of the women’s movement in Norway is decidedly in 
favour of social reforms, and even those of the leaders who have 
set themselves against special legislation regulating women’s 
work are strong social reformers in other respects. 

May I take this opportunity to correct a misprint in my article. 
The income qualification formerly required for women’s franchise 
was not £170 and £210 respectively in the country and in the 
cities, but about £17 and £21. If an income qualification of 
£170 and £210 a year would have given half of the adult Nor- 
wegian women the franchise, Norway would indeed have reached 
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the millennium. A couple of lines to the effect that Norwegian this the only baptismal fount. Cowards, fearful men, 


women have now the full and equal municipal vote as well as 
political vote had also slipped out of my article-—Yours, etc., 


Marir BLeur SCHLYTTER. 
Kristiania, p.t. London. 


February 16th. 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of December 27th you have a review of the 
Autobiography of Theodore Roosevelt. It is a very just review, 
and you have estimated Mr. Roosevelt with very clear judgment 
of his abilities, character and performances. You close with this 
sentence :—‘* One thing, at least, is certain—that he is as American 
as Walt Whitman.” Nothing is more surprising to the average 
American than the persistence with which many Europeans hold 
up Walt Whitman as a t ypical American. We are perfectly 
aware (those of us who care even enough about Whitman to know 
this much about him) that by a certain small set of critics he has 
been much praised in America, but to the vast body of Americans, 
including the great majority of educated and reading people, 
Whitman is simply a freak, an anomaly, representing nothing and 
nobody. He is not typical of America in any single point. His 
writings in their literary form are to us an absurdity, a gro- 
tesquery, to be smiled at, if one please, but certainly never to be 
dreamed of as furnishing a type for after imitation. His life was 
as utterly un-American as could well be imagined. His aimless, 
futile career is not to be held up as one for admiration. We 
certainly do not wish our sons to be like him in any characteristic. 
And his writings are to all intents and purposes dead. They 
never had any hold on our people. They never affected the 
current of our thoughts or our national life in the slightest degree. 
How, then, he can be called, in any sense, a typical American is 
always a wonder to us. Roosevelt, on the contrary, than whom 
no man could be more utterly unlike Whitman, has many of the 
characteristics of Americans. We recognise many of our national 
faults and some of our virtues held up to the world in his career. 
But not by Whitman. Yours, ete., 

D. S. GAGE. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. 

February 2nd. 


[Our Reviewer writes: When I said that Walt Whitman was 
American I never meant to suggest that every American was 
like Walt Whitman. But I do hold that Walt Whitman, to the 
non-American eye, is a man who could only have come out of 
the United States; a man far more peculiarly American than 
Poe, Longfellow, or Emerson. So (say) Swinburne appears to 
me to be peculiarly English, though most of that minority of 
Englishmen who have ever heard of him probably consider him 
“a freak” and “an anomaly.” At the same time there are 
many other distinctively English types: e.g., Dr. Johnson, 
Tennyson, and the late Duke of Devonshire. To illustrate my 
thesis fully from Whitman’s works would take far more space 
than you could spare. Besides, I have not my Whitman by me ; 
it was borrowed by an American friend who never returned it. 
That Mr. Roosevelt has nothing in common with Whitman I do 
not think Mr. Gage could long maintain. To go no farther, is 
there—I use the phrase in all admiration of both men—nothing 
of the “ barbaric yawp” about the ex-President ? But I do 
not press that point, for it is a small thing when one is considering 
the general “ flavour ” of a nation.] 


Miscellany 
THE ANASTHETIC 


[This is the latest Futurist Manifesto. This iournal is not to be 


regarded as committed to all the views propounded therein.—Ep. 
N.S.] 





EN, you are not born to suffer. Nothing was ever 
created or done in the hour of sorrow and by 

ig sorrow. Everything was made for eternal joy. 
Pain is transitory (it is only you yourselves who perpetuate it 
by your fear); joy is eternal. This is the real original sin ; 





poltroons, dawdlers. Jump over the hedge. If you think 
that what is generally considered as serious is really pro- 
found, you are superficial. The superiority of man over all 
the other animals lies only in this : that he alone has the divine 
privilege of laughter. They will never be able to commu- 
nicate with God. A miserable little mouse can make us hear 
his cries ; but no animal has yet given us a hearty, sonorous 
laugh. . 

That laughter (joy) is deeper than tears (sorrow) is proved 
by the fact that man, as soon as he is born, while he is still 
incapable of doing anything, is, however, very capable of 
crying unceasingly for hours at a stretch. Before he can 
enjoy a good laugh he has to pass a long process of develop- 
ment. 

We must accustom ourselves to laugh at all that for which 
one generally cries, thus developing our depth of thought. 
Man cannot be taken seriously, unless when laughing. 
Seriousness, in such circumstances, comes from admiration, 
from envy, from vanity. What one calls human sorrow is 
only the body of joy, warm and intense, covered by a cold 
gelatine of grey tears. Scrape it off and you will find 
happiness. 

Endless romanticism has been made out of human mis- 
fortunes until one is absolutely sick. The body’s deformities, 
illnesses, passions, cataclysms, famines, have been considered 
misfortunes worthy of being bathed with tears. If they had 
been a little deeper we should have already found them to 
be the freshest springs of our joyfulness. Nothing was ever 
made by melancholy, remember well. Nothing is profoundly 
sad, everything is joyful. 

One day Dame Nature, this old academic painter, after 
having given to her picture, by means of her sunsets and 
sunrises, a thousand spasmodic shades of light and colour, a 
thousand tones of greens and blues, “‘ Here,”’ she must 
have said, opening the door of her studio, to a man without 
eyes, “ here, come and look.”” Do you think she would have 
been such a little fool as to do it if it had not been a witty 
joke ? 

The blind man is asymbol of depth, of the privileges of all 
sight. He rejoices in every kind of light and colour. If 
you look at him with a lachrymose air you are but poor little 
brains worth a farthing. Laugh at this little darling if you 
like. That is what Nature shows him to you for. You are 
still compassionate creatures. But he will not see you. 
You are still frightened cowards, yet he is the only one who 
will not be able to fight with you. 

A hunchback: Nature points him out to you so that you 
may jeer at him, for it is just on his back that Nature has 
hidden the treasures of his jocundity. A hunchback poet 
who continued all his life singing sorrowfully could never, 
never have been a profound man, but rather the most 
superficial on the carth. He would have stopped to whine 
on the surface of his hump like a child at the word “ ba,” 
after having stolen from us the treasure in his back by being 
incapable of using it. 

The greater amount of laughter a man can discover in 
sorrow, the deeper man will he be. 

One cannot laugh whole-heartedly if one has not previously 
made excavations into human sorrow. The man who laughs 
at laughter, or who uses the joy unearthed by others, is 
either a poltroon or impotent, and laughs mechanically, like 
one who is being tickled under the throat. It is as if he 
thought he could satisfy his hunger by watching other people 
eat. Such have been, until now, all arts, the theatre and 
literature: a floating above human sorrow and a using of a 
joy discovered by someone else, revealing it without teaching 
us the way in which to discover it for ourselves. 

Hamlet's soliloquy, Othello’s jealousy, Lear's madness, the 
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Furies of Orestes, the laments of Oswald, listened to by an 
intelligent public must arouse the most clamorous laughter. 

Stare Death well in the face and he will give you enough 
to laugh at for the rest of your days. I maintain that in the 
man who cries and in the man who is dying lic the greatest 
sources of human joy. ‘The death of your dear ones will 
furnish the moments of your intensest joy. Think of it: 
in that moment they touch its uttermost depths and 
impart its seerets to you. Oh, the bacchanalia of the new 
funcrals! The return from the cemeteries, a new kind of 
carnival; the spectacles in the hospitals, the theatre for 
future generations! Let us fight against false education, 
human respect, dignity, line, beauty, youth, riches! Let 
us search the depths of all these things and in them we shall 
find their substance—truth. 

I maintain that, even in the present circumstances of our 
human consciousness, topsy-turvyed by false education, even 
the gravest man who, after having surmounted one of the 
most difficult problems of life, has not felt the desire to cut a 
caper, or has not done so, was unworthy of winning that 
battic. Think of it: our life, henceforth, will be an endless 
serics of capers. 

Young men, your companions shall be hunchbacked, 
deformed, bald, deaf, they will have the antics of a monkey, 
the voice of a parrot. These are the only beings who have 
realised within themselves the inheritance of happiness. Do 
not waste time on beauty; look into it and you will find 
deformity. Do not waste time on the brief hour of your 
youth, you will inevitably float above human pain. Look 
into its depths and you will find old age, a truth which else 
will remain unknown to you when you will possess it, and 
you will become a prey to longing. Do not stop at any 
degree of deformity or age, they have no limits like beauty 
and youth: they are infinite. 

You will enjoy seeing three carcases race more than three 
thoroughbreds. The thoroughbred has in him the carcase 
he will one day become. Seck it, discover it, don’t waste 
time over the brief beauty of its lines. Think with joy of 
your and its old age. After ell this is the culminating point 
of your life. You will have the joy of creating a new being. 
Think of the joy of seeing so many little hunchback, squint- 
eyed, dwarf, lame, children growing up round you, divine 
pioneers of laughter and jocundity. Instead of making your 
wife put on a wig, if she is not completely bald, shave her head 
completely. 

The furniture of your house should be ricketty. Chairs, 
beds, tables, which fall, which upset, which break. When 
your boots are new, think of when they will be old and in 
holes. Break up and mentally tear all your furniture, tear 
your boots and your dresses. Foresee a hunchback among 
your sons. Know how to see in your healthiest son a possible 
lame one, an old hoarse hag in a girl with the voice of a 
nightingale. Pry deeper, ever deeper, keep your eyes fixed 
upon old age. 

Come, come, new heroes, new geniuses of laughter, come 
to our arms that are awaiting you, to our mouths that laugh, 
laugh, laugh, forth from the scratching hedge of human pain. 

CONCLUSION. 

We Futurists wish to cure the Latin races, and especially 
our own, of conscious sorrow, a passeiste emotion 
aggravated by chronic romanticism, by monstruous sensitive- 
ness and pitiful sentimentalism that depresses every Italian. 
We therefore wish systematically to : 

1. Destroy the romantic phantom, painful and obsessing, 
of all things called serious, and to ridicule them. 

2. Fight physical pain by the parody of moral pain. Teach 
children to make faces and grimaces by which to fight pain, 
cries and groans. 


3. Devaluate all possible sorrows and pains, observing 
them from all sides and dissecting them in cold blood. 

4. Instead of remaining in the darkness of pain, pass 
through it so as te enter into the light of laughter. 

5. Create for ourselves the desire for old age, so as not to 
have the longing for youth when we grow old. 

6. Gather from the contortions and contrasts of pain the 
elements of a new kind of laughter. 

7. Transform hospitals into places of amusement, by 
means of most exhilarating five o'clock teas, café chantants, 
clowns. Make the sick wear comic costumes, make them up 
like actors, so as to excite in them continual gaicty. The 
visitors will not be permitted to enter the wards before having 
passed through a special place of ugliness and sordidness, 
where they will furnish themselves with enormous pimply 
noses, false bandages, etc. 

8. Transform funerals into masked processions, governed 
and guided by a humorist who knows how to take advantage 
of all the grotesqueness of sorrow. Modcrnise and render 
cemeteries comfortable by means of buffets, bars, skating 
rinks, switchback railways, Turkish baths, gymnasiums. 
Organise in the cemeteries picnics by day and fancy dress 
balls by night. 

9. Never laugh when you see a person laugh (useless 
plagiarism), but laugh to see a person cry. Develop, there- 
fore, that useful and healthy instinct that makes us laugh 
when we see a man fall. 

10. Gather a new series of comic elements from an 
admixture of earthquakes, shipwrecks, fires, ete. 

11. Transform madhouses into high schools 
professors who disapprove of us. 

Apo PALAZzEscul 
(Translated by Arundel del Re). 


for the 


THE PAVEMENT ARTIST 


HE grey day fades into still greyer night, 
Shrouding the long Embankment while he 
plies 

His trade, toiling forlorn, with hollow eyes 
And shiftless hands and cheeks with hunger white ; 
Athwart his pictures falls the ruby light 

Of the arc-lamp, staining with deeper dyes 

The crude green meadows and cerulean skies— 
Poor woven fancies of his fever’d sight. 


Comes there at eve, amid the unlifting grey, 
Remember’d bird-song heard by wood or stream, 
Dispelling London’s gloom at this late day, 
Awakening echoes of a vanished dream, 
When children’s voices ringing through the glen 
Told of a heaven unknown to toil-worn men ? 
R. B. vce. 


THE ROAD HOME 


R. BRUMPY, the solicitor, head partner in 
the respectable but somewhat obscure firm 
of Smith, Brumpy & Son, stopped for one 

moment outside the suburban station, looked up at the 
sky, tapped the pavement with his umbrella, shook his 
umbrella, decided not to open it, and stepped out down 
the long, straight road which, after ten minutes’ walk, 
would bring him to his home. Mr. Brumpy was fifty-six 
years old, and every day for twenty years, excluding 
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Sundays, Bank and other holidays, he had stopped for 
one minute outside the station and looked up at the 
sky. Sometimes the sky had been blue, and sometimes 
he had opened his umbrella, and sometimes he had 
carried a stick—but of all this Mr. Brumpy was unaware. 

To-night, for the first minute out of the ten, he did 
what he had done for twenty years—he thought of the 
clients whom he had seen during the day, and decided 
what he should and what he should not tell Mrs. Brumpy 
of their affairs. Outside the fishmonger’s shop, as 
usual, a fleeting vision of Mrs. Brumpy’s heavy white 
cheeks, noble forehead, and firm thin-lipped mouth 
crossed his mind. And then something happened to 
Mr. Brumpy which was not usual—he came into collision 
with a young girl. It was entirely her fault; she was 
“ larking,”’ suddenly jumped away from the side of a 
youth, cannoned into Mr. Brumpy, and whisked away 
so quickly that the long tail of her fair hair swished him 
luxuriantly across the face. 

Mr. Brumpy frowned at her, blew out his cheeks, and 
walked on. The vision of Mrs. Brumpy did not return— 
he still felt the softness of the fair hair on his cheek. A 
little breeze stirred on his cheek, a little breeze that 
made him suddenly think: “ By Jove! it feels quite 
like spring.’ Still more suddenly he realised that he 
was tired. Then he noticed on the pavement an iron 
grating, covered with granulated depressed nobs, 
which led to a hole in the ground. Every morning he 
noticed that grating when he went to catch his train, 
and every evening he noticed it on his return. What 
he had never noticed until to-night was that he had 
always done so. It vexed him. He actually stopped 
and looked round at the grating. Twenty years twice 
a day! And he had always been most careful to tread 
on it with the right foot—he didn’t know why, but he 
remembered that now, too, for the first time. And he 
hadn’t the vaguest notion where that grating led to. 
That depressed him still more; he was very tired. 

It took Mr. Brumpy seven minutes to walk from the 
grating to his front door. He knew this quite well, but 
for the first time in his life those seven minutes seemed 
like seventy. He noticed everything, and, as he did 
so, he noticed that he had noticed each thing just like 
that twice a day for years—the lamp-posts, Gwendolen 
Avenue with the loose brick behind the A, the curve in 
the road which hid the light of ** The Goat in Boots ” 
pub, the blind man in red mittens, the poplar tree in 
the garden of ** Eskbank,”’ and so on and so on to the 
brown gate of his own front garden, which always 
dragged a little on the gravel path. 

Mr. Brumpy forgot to kiss Mrs. Brumpy. 

* Is anything the matter, Robert ?”’ said Mrs. Brumpy, 
the thin lips closing so sharply that the heavy white 
cheeks trembled. 

He was shocked; he had forgotten for the first time 
for—dash it all, those twenty years again ! 

* Realiy, my dear, now, d’you know I forgot—I’m 
tired.” 


““ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Brumpy severely, closing her 
lips like a vice and looking at him as if he were a house- 
maid, 

All that evening Mr. Brumpy was troubled and 
distrait. Nine times between 7.30 and _ bedtime 


Mrs. Brumpy, with or without cause, was moved to 
say “‘ Nonsense!’’ to him, closing her lips like a trap. 
Several times he remembered certain days when he was 
engaged to Sarah—he remembered sitting with her on 
a grass bank one April day, and how he, greatly daring, 
threaded cowslips into her hair. Then a line of poetry 
came into his mind; he had never thought of it or of 
any other line of poetry since he learnt it for “‘Rep” at 
school in the ‘seventies. The line was: ‘‘ Upon a dulci- 
mer she played.” That frightened Mr. Brumpy, and 
he went to bed five minutes before his usual time. 
As he unbuttoned his braces he found himself repeating 
again ‘‘ Upon a dulcimer she played.” 

** Nonsense !’’ he said to himself just in the tone that 
Mrs. B. would have used had she known. “I must 
be out of sorts.” He put his head round the door 
leading from the dressing-room to the bedroom and 
said: ‘“* My dear, if you have any pills, I think I'll take 
two to-night.” 

Mr. Brumpy had a good night, and next morning there 
was no sign of his indisposition. He ate his eggs and 
bacon and read his newspaper and noticed everything 
as usual, and caught the 10.14 train without noticing it 
all thoughts of cowslips and dulcimers had left him. 
Nobody could have called him an imaginative man. 
Twenty years ago perhaps, if you had been able to 
open his mind and to look into it—during the months, 
I mean, when he wooed and won and honeymooned with 
Sarah—you or I might have called him imaginative: 
imaginative or mad. But that had soon passed; very 
soon, in fact, after Sarah began to say “ Nonsense!” 
to him in that voice of hers, and she said it for the first 
time like that about five days after they returned from 
the honeymoon. Now he was a soft, fat, middle aged 
solicitor, with little white pouches under the eyes, and 
his eyes, which were blue and watery and bulging just 
a little, never quite lost that look of appealing against 
Sarah's ‘‘ Nonsense ! ’’ just as a dog’s eyes never quite lose 
the look of appeal against the whip. 

In the evening Mr. Brumpy stopped for one moment 
outside the suburban station, looked up at the sky, 
tapped the pavement with his umbrella, and—remem- 
bered that he had done that last night. That was 
Mr. Brumpy’s undoing; that moment began for him 
many miserable weeks. The walk from the station to 
his house became a torture, a daily martyrdom of mind. 
It didn’t happen all at once on that evening, but it grew 
from evening to evening more insistent and more acute. 
The ten minutes at first seemed like an hour, then like 
two hours, and at last like an eternity. Mr. Brumpy, 
the solicitor, began to learn something of the infinite 
divisibility of time; he became aware of te infinite 
number of things you can notice, the infinite number of 
thoughts you can think between one lamp-post and 
another ; and each thing you noticed and each thought 
you thought you had noticed and thought there on that 
spot between those two lamp-posts last night and the 
night before last, and the night before that, and the 
night before that, and the night before that, and so on for 
twenty years. Mr. Brumpy struggled against himself ; 
he tried counting his steps, he learnt that he took exactly 
ninety-three steps between each lamp-post and the 
next, except where the road curved, and there he took 
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ninety-five. He also learnt that one can count one’s 
steps and think at the same time. So he gave up 
counting his steps and tried walking on the lines between 
the paving stones, but he soon found that that way 
madness lies. He tried walking home another way, 
but really there was no other way of getting from the 
station to his house except down that long, straight 
road past the fishmonger’s shop and the iron grating, 
and Gwendolen Avenue, and the blind man in red mittens 
and the curve in the road, and the “ Goat in Boots” to 
his own brown gate which dragged a little on the gravel 
path. 

Mr. Brumpy became ill. The ten minutes’ walk 
grew into his life. He noticed now everything that he 
was doing and how often before he had done those things. 
Most of the day he spent in terror of that walk. He 
began to be distrait in his home and in his office, not to 
hear when people spoke to him, to wake up suddenly 
with a start as though from a dream. His only pleasure 
was now in noticing young things, like girls and boys or 
puppies playing in the road. The worst of it was 
that he could not tell Mrs. Brumpy. She, of course, 
noticed that something was wrong, and for some weeks 
tried to cure him by the suddenness and frequency of 
her “Nonsense!” At last she decided that he was 
out of sorts and took him off to Bournemouth for a 
fortnight. There Mr. Brumpy was all right, sitting on 
the pier and in the pleasure gardens; but the first time 
he did that ten minutes’ walk from the station after 
his return all the old symptoms came back. 

Mrs. Brumpy became alarmed. ‘“ You're keeping 
something from me, Robert. What is it ?”’ she said. 

** My dear, I think, my dear, it’s my head. I think 
I’m going mad.” 

‘** Nonsense !”’ said Mrs. Brumpy, but without con- 
viction. She sent him to a doctor. 

Mr. Brumpy told the doctor everything. The doctor 
was a wise man. “Don’t you worry; it’s nothing,” he 
said. ‘“ You’re growing old. Everyone does, you 
know; only as arule they don’t notice it. Well, you have, 
that’s all. But you must change your house. You 
must go and live somewhere where an omnibus passes 
the door. That’s all; don’t you worry; you'll be all 
right—and ask Mrs. Brumpy to come and have a talk 
with me.” 

The doctor had a long talk with Mrs. Brumpy. For 
many weeks she never said “* Nonsense !”’ and she took 
a new house in a street where the omnibuses pass the 
door. Mr. Brumpy comes home by omnibus now, and 
all his troubles are over—he is very well, and growing 
quietly old. 

L. S. Woo r. 


HOW THEY WOULD HAVE 
DONE IT 


No. 5.—If atmost ANY ELizaBeTHAN had written : 
She dwelt among the untrodden ways. 


SK me not for the semblance of my loue. 
Amidst the fountaines of the christal Doue 
Like to that fayre Aurora did she runne, 
Who treads the beames of the sweete morning sunne. 


Forth from her head her hayres like golden wyre 

Did spring ; her amorous eyes were lampes of fire, 

Bright as that torch their heauvenly raies did mount 

Wherewith fayre Hero lit the Hellespont, 

Or as that flame which on the desert lies 

When new-borne Phenix soareth to the skies. 

Like wanton darts her eye-beames she did throw 

From out her noble forehead’s Iuory bow 

Whose Beautie’s great perfection would withstand 

The skill of the most cunning painter’s hand. 

Her virgin nose like Dian’s self did raigne 

Amidst her vermell cheekes’ ambrosiall plaine ; 

Her busie lips twinne Rubies did appeare 

From which her Voyce did come as Diamonds cleare ; 

Venus’ owne sonne would sigh to look beneath 

At the straight pearlie pleasaunce of her teethe. 

Like to fayre starres, or rather, like the sunne 

Was her smooth Marble chin’s pavilion, 

Wherefrom her slender necke the eye did lead 

To shoulders like twinne Lillies on a mead, 

Whiter than Ledaes fethers or white milke, 

As sweete as nectar and as softe as silke. 

O, and her tender brests, they were as white 

As snowie hills which Phebus’ beames doe smite 

Engirt with azure and with Saphire veines. . . 
(Cetera desunt.) 


Art and Drama 
THE FRIDAY CLUB 


ES, there is no doubt about it, no possible room for 

, doubt—I am getting younger. Seven years ago, I 
find, I was writing about La Société des Artistes 
Indépendants in Paris in terms of—well, please let me quote 
one or two sentences :—‘‘ The twenty-third exhibition of 
this Society forces me to the conclusion that the art of 
exhibiting in England is in its infancy, and to all and any 
who complain of the multitude of canvases I would recom- 
mend a visit to the *‘ Indépendants,’ if only to see what is 
capable of being hung upon a wall without dropping off.” 
“A golden rule is never to stop in front of any one picture 
because you think it is the most extraordinary you have ever 
seen, for there is always something more.” ‘“‘ One asks, Is 
this the present kindergarten of painting in Paris, and the 
future school of other civilised countries ? . . . What is to 
be said when one finds oneself among 5,000 pictures of this 


sort ? Solventur risu tabule is all that occurs to me at the 
moment. But I would not have missed seeing them for 


anything. They are well worth seeing, not only for the 
sake of uncontrollable laughter, but for the comfort of 
reflecting that in England the encouragement of mediocrity 
has at least saved us from atrocity.” 

Seven years ago, too, I lent a drawing by Rowlandson to 
the Friday Club exhibition, and was somewhat shocked at 
the modern tendencies observable in some of its neighbours 
—by Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. A. W. Rich and Mr. Neville Lytton, 
if I remember rightly. Seven years have since rolled under 
my feet, and I must confess that the phrases above quoted, 
and the spirit that prompted them, now appear to me bald 
and toothless. Let me skip, run, leap, let me unstrap the 
burden of years, and catch up with the times. At least, 


that is what everybody else is doing—and why shouldn’t I ? 

Of a truth, the Friday Club have dropped a great many of 
the formule and formalities that were considered a necessary 
part of the impedimenta of respectable artists seven years 
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ago. The top-hat and the petticoat, like the cab-horse and 
the steam-roller, are no longer as universal as they once 
were, and the air seems to have been cleared by these and 
other removals for a sort of general go-as-you-please in the 
matter of painting. And why not? In the old days one 
ecouldn’t go in the Park unless one had a frock coat. If 
one hadn't, one didn’t go at all. In the old days one’s 
pictures couldn’t get hung at an exhibition unless they had 
(so to speak) frock coats. If they hadn’t, they didn’t get 
hung at all. Nowadays it is all different. And the 
amusing thing is that it turns out that lots of the people (and 
pictures) who haven’t got frock coats are decided acquisitions 
to society in general. The standard of respectability set up 
by King Edward VII. has been discovered not to be the only 
one; the standard of artistic competence set up by the 
Royal Academy has been discovered not to be the only one. 
Discoveries of this important and far-reaching nature are 
not made all in a moment; but there seems to be good 
ground for supposing that in both these cases the public are 
by this time becoming aware of the changes involved. 

Now with regard to this particular exhibition. With the 
exception of one or two fal-lals that seem to have been left 
over from the Grafton group last month, there is no sign of 
the new spirit of youth and freedom degenerating into 
licence—certainly not into “ atrocity.” It is all in the other 
direction. We may or may not like the later developments 
of artists whose earlier work we have admired, but we cannot 
say that they do not amply fulfil the promise held out. 
That the fulfilment is not precisely in the form we expected 
is a minor consideration ; it is not that the fulfillers do not 
know the difference between a bicycle and a tricycle— 
though that is another story—but that instead of the motor- 
car we were looking forward to we are given an aeroplane. 
If we do not all of us know how to fly we can soon learn— 
the sooner the better. The only thing that really matters is 
the quality and design of the machine to which we are 
invited to trust ourselves. A few years ago, I must confess, 
I should have felt a certain timidity in committing my 
artistic judgment (which for the purpose at present in hand 
is myself) to some of the contrivances of the new method. 
But, I repeat, Iam getting younger. It is my imagination, 
I feel, that is taking wings—not my reason. Art and loco- 
motion have gone hand in hand all through the ages. Before 
men could walk there was no painting at all. Then came 
the Cave men, and when they had learnt the rudiments of 
perambulation they produced the masterpieces of Bacon’s 
Hole. The invention of the chariot of war marked another 
stage, and the Picts made their experiments in body-colour. 
In the Middle Ages the horse was practically the only re- 
spectable means of transport, and until the invention of 
steam there was no decided change in the methods of paint- 
ing since the days of Cimabue. Then, in the nineteenth 
century, came the Romanticists, the Pre-Raphaelites, the 
Impressionists—all products of the steam engine. Nowa- 
days the changes come so quickly that there is scarcely time 
to mark them, or to say with precision which is the electric 
and which the petrol school of painting; while as to the 
future, the distinction between the wireless and the aeroplane 
academies may present even greater difficulties to the 
Berensons and Hornes of long years hence. One thing alone 
is certain: namely, that unless th: machine is sound it will 
never be of the slightest use to anybody ; but, like the crazy 
inventions of ignorant cranks who have made searching at 
the Patent Office a matter of such time and trouble, will 
quickly be forgotten. 

Now, touching this exhibition, which, as I have been 
trying to explain all this time, is one of the most delightful 
and vivid manifestations of the present state of the arts ; 
touching this exhibition, I say, there is no doubt that it is 





one of the most delightful and vivid manifestations of the 
present state of the arts. When we see so many of the older 
societies—I must not mention any of their names—withering 
away on their stalks, and the ghosts of Landseer, Birket 
Foster, and other great and good Victorians appearing to 
fewer and fewer of our maiden aunts; when, on the other 
hand, we are confronted with the shapeless bogies that 
demand a preposterous canonisation as the spirits of genius 
yet undisclosed, it is a real blessing to be enabled to realise 
that ideas, where they exist, may be clothed to advantage 
in garments that set them off, without regard to outworn 
conventions. In a word, it is not the costume that makes 
the individual ; and though we may prefer one colour or 
one style to another, that makes, or ought to make, no 
difference in the impression made upon us by what the 
individual has to tell us. There is abundance of variety at 
the Friday Club, and anybody can say for himself which 
sort appeals to him most. But for quality there is really 
very little that is not quite excellent. Having said this, it 
need not be thought invidious to pick out one or two 
examples of different sorts without mentioning the rest. In 
portrait subjects there are Mrs. Hannay’s “ J. C. Squire, 
Esq.”’ (who the deuce is he, I wonder ?), Mr. Darsie Japp’s 
** Gitana,”’ and Mr. John Currie’s *‘ Washing and Mending,” 
all as different as they can be, but all how good! The first 
excels in characterisation, the second in vividness and 
atmosphere, the third in colour and modelling—a legitimate 
and intelligible use of cubism—and all three in sound crafts- 
manship. In historical or mythical subjects there are Mr. 
Maleolm Milne’s ** Judgment of Solomon,’’ Mrs. Bernard 
Darwin’s “* Annunciation,”’ Mr. John Nash’s “* Gethsemane,” 
and Mr. Gwynne-Jones’s “ The Sky is Golden”; all of 
which, in quite different ways, appeal to the mind as well as 
to the eye. In landscape and the like, Mr. Nevinson’s ** The 
Power House” and Mr. Hammond Smith’s “ The Chalk 
Pit,” which happen to be hung close together, are so dis- 
similar and yet both so striking that I need cite no other 
examples. As for the drawings, they are too fascinating 
for words ; but again I will only mention one or two for the 
sake of the contrasts them. Mr. Randolph 
Schwabe’s in pen and a slight bluish wash; Mr. Albert 
Rothenstein’s ‘* Jane’’—numbered 1, 2, and 3, which we 
hope means there are more to follow—and several by Mr. 
Noél Simmons and the brothers Nash. When is somebody 
going to give the nation a gallery for drawings and nothing 
but drawings ? 


between 


RANDALL DAvIEs. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHTS 
DREAM 


AST week I wrote about the art of producing poetic 
drama. The reaping machine clattering 
round and round, diminishing with each circuit the 

standing corn till it was a mere island in a shaven field, and 
when the game did come out, it was only a small rabbit. 
The only generalisation which bolted at last was that the 
setting of such plays should be beautiful yet undistracting, 
leading our fancies in the direction of the spirit of each scene, 
yet leaving them free. Had space permitted, I should 
have gone on to say of the performance of 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream that I did not think Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s 
scenery beautiful, that it was distracting and not in har- 
mony with the spirit of the play. I should have left it at 
that. Iam glad I had noroom. Iam glad I had the sense 
to go again before writing my criticism. I strongly recom- 
mend everyone who felt, while enjoying the performance, 
dissatisfied with it on such general grounds to go again. 


went 
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They will enjoy it a great deal more the second time. The 
merits of this production come out clearer when surprise 
at the scenic effects, the golden fairies, and the red-puppet- 
box Puck has subsided. 

Mr. Granville Barker has said in his preface he wished 
people were not so easily startled. If you are among such 
people you ought certainly to go twice. The producer has 
always two choices open to him in such eases. He 
can employ methods which disconcert at first sight, but 
when familiar serve his purpose best, or others, not in the 
end so serviceable, which on first acquaintance are not so 
likely to attract disproportionate attention. Mr. Barker 
chose the first alternative. I am sure (the newspaper 
criticisms confirm this) that the majority of the audience 
thought as much about scenery at the Savoy Theatre as 
ever did an audience at His Majesty’s. It was a different 
kind of scenery, but just as distracting to most people. 
When, however, your astonishment at the ormolu fairies, 
looking as though they had been detached from some fan- 
tastic, bristling old clock, no longer distracts, you will 
perceive that the very characteristics which made them at 
first so outlandishly arresting now contribute to making 
them inconspicuous. They group themselves motionless 
about the stage, and the lovers move past and between them 
as casually as though they were stocks or stones. It is 
without effort we believe these quaintly gorgeous, metallic 
creatures are invisible to human eyes. They, therefore, 
possess the most important quality of all from the point of 
view of the story and the action of the play. Dramatically, 
they are the most convineing fairies yet seen upon the stage. 
Whether their make-up is the best for making the peculiar 
poetry of Shakespeare’s fairies felt is another question. 
Personally, I do not think it is. In this case, as throughout 
this production, Mr. Barker has chosen to bring out the 
dramatic quality of the scene before the poetic one. He 
seems to have said to himself, “I am staging a work 
written for the stage. It is my business to look after the 
drama ; the poetry can look after itself.” The production 
is primarily a dramatist’s production, not a poct’s. You 
may be thinking, remembering the stuff out of which the 
play is woven, that this implies a condemnation. As a 
reader I am with you. I have always enjoyed 4 Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream as a poem, not as a play. What is 
remarkable about Mr. Granville Barker’s production is that 
it shows, as has never been shown before, how dramatic 
also passages and scenes are which seem to the reader to be 
entirely lyrical. This is a very considerable achievement. 
There are consequent losses, and these were what at first I 
felt most ; on a second visit to the Savoy it was the positive 
achievement which impressed me. 

People are always wondering whether it is true or not 
that ‘first judgments of others are most trustworthy. First 
impressions of people often seem to tell one most, and yet 
one finds one is always going back on them afterwards. The 
truth is we are often aware of the temperament of anyone we 
meet for the first time more acutely than we are afterwards 
aware of it again; his character, intellect, ete., we judge of 
far better on closer acquaintance, so that those we liked at 
first we often cease to like, and vice versa. If a play can be 
said to have a temperament, and I don’t see why it shouldn’t, 
the temperament of Mr. Granville Barker’s production was 
not one which attracted me; but on nearer acquaintance, 
however, as might be the case with a human being, I began 
to be immensely impressed by admirable qualities. I 
missed poetry at all sorts of points. Puck was a shock to 
me. I kept staring at Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s arrange- 
ments in green and red and blue and gold and asking myself 
if each moment were a picture should I like to buy it, and 
answering emphatically, “ No.’’ The scene upon the stage 





was so absorbing that I did not think of it as a background 
for acting, and judged it solely on its own merits. But 
the second time I was not so attentive to it, and began to 
notice instead that it served excellently as a generalised 
background against which any sort of figure, Greck, gilded, 
or bucolic, was more or less congruous. I had ceased to 
wonder if there were too many silver stars on the curtain 
of night, or if they were cunningly placed. I had given up 
my Puck, a phantom born of reading, a bundle of glorious 
inconsistencies, and begun to wonder, since he must be 
materialised on the stage, if Mr. Calthrop were quite so 
impossible. Puck is at once will-o’-the-wisp, Oberon’s 
jester, and a rowdy imp ; he touches Nature on one side, and 
on the other country superstitions about poltergeists. Mr. 
Granville Barker has decided, with that peremptoriness 
which is responsible at once for the merits and the short- 
comings of the whole production, that he must be either one 
or the other, and he has made him a buffoon-sprite. There is 
nothing of Nature in him, nothing of Ariel, nothing of Loki ; 
he is a clowning bogey. Much of the poetry of Puck is 
therefore lost. When Puck says, “Ill put a girdle round 
the earth in a minute,” Mr. Calthrop (quite consistently) 
pronounces these words as a piece of fantastic bombast, and 
off he struts extravagantly kicking out his feet in a comic 
swagger. It is true that Puck is a creation of English folk- 
lore, but he is English folk-lore transmuted by Shakespeare’s 
imagination, and by turning him again into Robin Good- 
fellow we lose the effects of that wonderful alchemy. On 
the other hand, all in Puck that is represented in his ex- 
clamation ‘‘ Lord, what fools these mortals be!” that is to 
say, all that tells dramatically in such situations as the 
quarrel between Hermia and Helena and the rivalry between 
the two lovers, was admirably brought out. Whenever the 
presence of Puck as a spirit of unmalevolent mischief on the 
scene adds to the piquancy of the situation Mr. Calthrop 
succeeds. He was admirable in this scene, and it was also 
one of the very best in the performance. Hermia and 
Helena (Miss Cowie and Miss Lillah McCarthy) were admir- 
able. Hermia’s vindictive, suspicious fury, her gradual 
transformation into a spiteful little vixen, and the fluttering, 
frightened indignation of Helena were excellent. The 
acting revealed more dramatic comedy in the situation than 
any reader, however imaginative, is likely to feel in it. 
Everyone has praised Bottom and his friends. The fussy, 
nervous, accommodating Quince, the exuberant Bottom, 
poor timid old Starveling, Snout with his yokel’s grin, and 
Flute with the meek blankness which marks him out for 
the lady’s part, the laconic and cautious Snug—they were 
perfeet. The performance of Pyramus and Thisbe was the 
great success of the production ; for the first time the presence 
of an audience, of Theseus and his court, on the stage was a 
sounding-board for the fun. Mr. Dennis Neilson-Terry was 
a graceful and dignified Oberon. His movements, his still- 
ness were delightful to watch. In some passages his clocution 
was excellent, but his voice—a fine one in timbre—is not 
yet completely under his control. He fails when the 
passage demands rapidity of utterance (just, by the by, 
where Miss McCarthy as a speaker succeeds most), and there 
is a curious kind of expression of composed surprise in his 
voice which often suits the lines ill and becomes mono- 
tonous. Miss Silver was a delicious Titania. She spoke 
her first long speech admirably, or rather the first part of 
it, losing her art, it seemed to me, over the description of 
the floods and frosts, recovering it again in her second 
speech—and delivering perfectly the lines at the close 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 


And for her sake do I rear up that boy, 
And for her sake I will not part with him. 


DesmMonp MacCartTuHuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T the Lyceum Club the other day Mr. Israel Zang- 
will opened a discussion on the Betterment of 
Authorship as a Profession. It produced some 

suggestions which were interesting, if they were not all 
practicable. Miss Olive Birrell was perhaps a little Utopian 
when she urged that authors should write from their hearts 
and not for popularity ; in addition to which most authors 
might reply, with some cogency, that their hearts are not 
very marketable commodities. Mrs. Ada Cambridge sug- 
gested the standardisation of rising authorship by degrees 
conferred by an Academy of Letters, though she did not, 
I gather, go so far as to suggest that we should take out 
authors’ licences as men take out hawkers’ licences, though 
the trade by such a means might be decasualised. Mr. 
Albert Kinross advocated—the very thought of the thing 
dazzles me—an Authors’ Bank, where an author might get 
ready money for his work. Mr. Charles Marriott pointed 
out the need—a real need—of some way of bringing the 
producers and consumers of books closer together; and 
other speakers supported the proposal for a Union. A 
resolution in favour of a Union was ultimately passed. 
* * * 

The rotten economic position of the literary industry 
is not a matter of dispute. Into the questions of book 
distribution and of dilatory payment on the part of dealers 
I will not now enter, though there is a lot to be said about 
them. The most immediate problem is the problem of 
remuneration, and it is as thorny as the fretful porcupine. 
Literature and literary journalism are, to a large extent, 
sweated trades; but how can the evil of underpayment 
be remedied ? A statutory Minimum Wage is inconceivable. 
Many authors desire to publish their works at their own 
expense ; others know that no publisher could be expected 
to pay them much for their books, unless he desired to lose 
money. Many papers of excellent propagandist intent 
can only keep going on free contributions; and an Act of 
Parliament making it illegal for people to continue to run 
such papers is a thing not to be thought of. How are we 
to get at the sweating commercial publisher and the sweat- 
ing commercial newspaper ? 

* * aK 

Only by strong Trade Union action could the thing pos- 
sibly be done. No Union of professional writers, however 
powerful, could by a strike completely deprive a newspaper 
or magazine of all its sources of ‘‘ matter.’ Literature is 
a skilled trade, but everybody has, at any rate, some elemen- 
tary acquaintanceship with its tools; and almost the whole 
adult population can be regarded as potential undercutting 
literary blacklegs. Individual action against employers 
would be useless ; weak ‘Trade Union action would be use- 
less; but a militant Trade Union which contained every 
author of any status in England might, by boycotting 
publishers and editors who notoriously paid low rates to 
struggling writers, kill some enterprises which are not fit 
to live, and bring some employers up to a decent standard, 
It is undesirable to mention names here. But there are, 
for example, journals which print “ belles-lettres ” regularly 
and pay disgustingly low rates for it, and there are publishers 
who employ hack translators at a miserably low remuneration 
per thousand words. Such employers, if boycotted by all 
decent authors until they amend their ways, would have to 
Increase their rates or stop dealing in the class of goods at 
present produced under sweated conditions. This latter 
course, it might be argued, would lead to many sweated 
workers being thrown out of employment ; but that has 
been urged against increased wages in all sweated trades. 





The Saturday Westminster Gazette in its new form appears 
to have been inundated with letters from readers com- 
plaining of the change in the colour of the paper from 
green to white. The protest has been so strong that the 
journal appeals for further opinions and expresses its willing- 
ness to return to the wearing of the green should it becom« 
clear that most of its admirers would prefer it to do so, 
These words of mine, should they catch the eye of the 
Westminster, may be counted as one more letter in favour 
of the green. The argument for the change is that white 
is better for the reader’s eyes: that print shows up best 
on it. If that argument has any validity, then the pro- 
prietors of the Westminster are surely incurring a terrible 
responsibility in continuing to use green paper for the 
ordinary daily issues of the paper. But I do not believe 
there is anything in it at all. I think that, in all modesty, 
I may claim that my eyesight is more defective than most 
people’s, but I have never found it physically tiring to read 
the green Westminster. If this were the eighteenth century, 
one might be able to organise a mob to demonstrate in 
Salisbury Court with angry shouts of “ Give us back our 
green paper *’; but people nowadays are very hard to move. 

* * * 

The other change in the paper, the change in what is 
called the “‘format,”’ seems to be generally approved. 
I have heard carping people who did not really read the 
paper in its old shape complaining of the thickness of the 
new one and accusing the new production of looking like 
a Blue Book with the cover torn off. But those numerous 
people—and they are very numerous indeed in the provinces 
and abroad, where people settle down properly to their 
weeklies—who have the Saturday Westminster habit are, 
as far as one can gather, pleased with the change. The 
smaller size is more casily handled; and book reviews 
are always, at least to my thinking, difficult to read when 
jumbled together on a large newspaper page. The face of 
the Saturday Westminster is still a little larger than that 
of this journal, which is—need I say it ?—the ideal size for 
a literary weekly. 





* a * 


Let us therefore with one accord drink our contemporary’s 
health—I suppose in green Chartreuse. And especially 
let us salute the amazingly ingenious person (I believe it 
is a lady) who thinks of the subjects for the weckly com- 
petitions. The way in which the interest of the “ problems 
and prizes ” page has been kept up week after week for all 
these years is remarkable. The standard of the contri- 
butions supplied by the competitors has been very high. 
One could not expect masterpieces to be written to order 
in this way, but the competitions have produced many very 
skilful and amusing things, and the prize-winners’ verse 
has compared very favourably with the poetry published 
daily in the Westminster in the ordinary way. That poetry 
is frequently feeble. There was the other day an effusion 
in which a gentleman described himself riding in Richmond 
Park and thinking of the miseries in the city. Nothing 
could be more salutary than such meditations; but they 
need not lead, after reference (I don’t remember the exact 
words) to the scenes in the streets, to lines like : 

And the terrible faces one sometimes meets. 
. 7 * 


I hear that Messrs. Chatto & Windus have arranged for 
the publication of a new volume of Dostoievsky’s letters. 
The letters throw much light on the celebrated quarrel with 
Turgenef, and the volume also contains recollections of the 
novelist by personal friends. The rapidly increasing 
Dostoievsky public will be glad of this opportunity of getting 
more closely in touch with their author’s personality. 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Ten-Minute Stories. By ALGERNON 
Murray. 6s. 
The Iron Year. 


Bird of Paradise. 

6s. 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s stories, both long and_ short, 
nearly always give me the impression that in them the 
writer has essayed a task too difficult for his powers. He 
attempts to deal with what, to say the least of it, is the 
Extremely Unusual; to say the most of it, the Utterly 
Incredible. The result is that he rarely or never achieves 
what we reviewers love to call conviction. He succeeds 
admirably in engendering in us the state of mind favourable 
to the thrill, expectant of the thrill—but the thrill itself 
never happens. The thrill in literature should come upon 
us swift as a lightning flash, or, at any rate, swift as the 
dagger thrust of a skilled assassin. Thus does it come in 
some of Edgar Allan Poe’s stories and in some of the stories 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Thus does it not come in the 
stories of Mr. Algernon Blackwood. I am not good enough 
critic to know exactly why this is so, but I think it is because 
Mr. Blackwood takes too long in preparing to deliver his 
blow: makes his preparations too much under our eyes, 
as it were; tries too laboriously, too consciously, and too 
conscientiously to explain the inexplicable. He trusts 
too little to his readers’ imagination, or, perhaps, too little 
to his own. 

In the first of these stories, Accessory before the Fact, 
he tells how an accountant on a walking tour fell suddenly 
by the roadside into a trance, in which he went through 
a strange experience ; he felt himself to be attacked, stabbed, 
and plundered by a German tramp. Later on, in the 
immediate neighbourhood, another man really was attacked, 
stabbed, and plundered by a German tramp. An hour or 
so before the crime the accountant met the victim in the 
flesh and made a sort of effort to warn him; but, as a matter 
of fact, did not warn him. This is how Mr. Blackwood 
explains, or rather does not explain, his reticence : 


BLackwoop. 


By WattTer Bioem. Lane. 6s. 


By Apa Leverson. Grant Richards. 


There came upon him with a rush together the company of these 
things that haunted him as “ unexplained.” They brought a single 
definite message : That all this business was not really meant for him 
at all, and hence his confusion and bewilderment ; that he had intruded 
into someone else’s scenery, and was trespassing upon another's map 
of life. By some wrong inner turning he had interpolated his person 
into a group of foreign forces which operated in the little world of 
someone else. Unwittingly, somewhere, he had crossed the threshold, 
and now was fairly in—a trespasser, an eavesdropper, a Peeping Tom. 
He was listening, peeping ; overhearing things he had no right to know, 
because they were intended for another. Like a ship at sea he was 
intercepting wireless messages he could not properly interpret, because 
his receiver was not accurately tuned to their reception. And more— 
these messages were warnings ! 

Then fear dropped upon him like the night. He was caught in a 
net of delicate, deep forces he could not manage, knowing neither their 
origin nor purpose. He had walked into some huge psychic trap 
elaborately planned and baited, yet calculated for another than himself. 
Something had lured him in, something in the landscape, the time of 
Owing to some undiscovered weakness in himself, he 


day, his mood. 
His fear slipped easily into terror. 


had been easily caught. 
Observe the needless repetition in that passage: how Mr. 
Blackwood keeps hammering away at the idea, as it were, 
how he cannot bring himself to say the thing at once and have 
done with it. The idea, the trespass of one personality 
upon another’s domain, is handled several times again in 
this volume ; in Dream Trespass and in The Cap that Fits, 


for instance. In the latter story a rather common-place 


materialistic-minded sort of person inadvertently picks up 
another man’s hat at the club, and while wearing it experi- 
ences some of the emotions that had been experienced by 





— 


its owner a short while before. In Imagination we have the 
motive of The Centaur once more. Jones, the hero of it 
is trying to write a story about 
a being who had survived his age—a study of one of those rare and 
primitive souls who walk the earth to-day in a man’s twentieth-century 
oe while yet the spirit belongs to the Golden Age of the world’s 
nistory. 


For his type he had chosen a Centaur. He had just come 
to a dead stop in his work when a being of the very sort he 
wanted made a casual call upon him in his flat. Now, the 
appearance of such a being should have been left entirely 
to the reader’s imagination, or, if portrayed at all, should 
have been portrayed by the merest hints. Mr. Blackwood 
insists upon describing it—insists, that is, in describing the 


indescribable. The effect is rather comic than otherwise: 


The figure of his strange caller seemed to carry with it the idea of 
projections, extensions, growths, in themselves not monstrous, fine and 
comely, rather—yct awful . . . his outline seemed to swim over the 
chairs and tables like a fluid mass. . . . The figure stretched out what 
looked like arms, reared gigantically aloft towards the ceiling, and 
swept towards him. Jones saw the great visage close to his own. He 
smelt the odour of caves, river-beds, hillsides—space. 





Doubtless when he penned that passage Mr. Blackwood 
felt himself to be presenting something awful, but the thing 
presented inspires no awe. (How, by the way, does one 
smell space?) The best stories in the volume are those 
from which the mystic, the psychic element is wholly absent. 

The publisher of The Iron Year tells us in a prefatory note 
on the cover that the book has run through twenty editions 
in Germany, and that it was the novel that the German 
Emperor read aloud to his family circle during last spring. 
Of a certainty His Imperial Majesty and his family might 
asily have been less pleasantly and less profitably employed. 
It is one of the best stories of war that I have ever read. 
It gives us war in the essentially right way—in a series of 
vivid glimpses, that is; from the points of view of many 
different persons, combatant and non-combatant, from that 
of a nurse, from that of a cavalry commander, from that of 
a patriotic and unwarlike professor digging in the trenches, 
from that of a reckless, ruthless, callous, common soldier 
who already had a private murder on his conscience, from 
that of a highly artistic, nervous temperament. Most 
modern writers of fiction who take war for their theme seem 
anxious to show it only in one of its aspects—the ghastly, 
the appalling. Mr. Bloem does not spare us that aspect 
by any means, but he makes us realise, too, the attractive- 
ness, if one may use such a term, the positive enjoyableness, 
of it; he makes us understand how war’s most frightful 
episodes create so slight an impression as they do upon the 
minds and memories of the men who have taken part in 
them. His great merit is that he never tries to make us 
see or feel more than we should have felt or seen had we 
been taking an actual part in the particular incident he is 
deseribing---a skirmish, it may be, or a cavalry charge or a 
night bombardment. Here is a characteristic scene as 
witnessed by some picnicking townsfolk : 

The spectators grew weary and apathetic. They sat down on the 
ground and commenced to picnic in little groups. Nothing really 
important was happening in front, it seemed. . . . But look! a pro- 
cession hove in sight—an endless procession of men on foot, moving 


The laughing, chattering groups were silenced ; 


with slow halting steps. 
** Good heavens ! Wounded 


field-glasses were raised to curious eyes. . 
men!” . They came nearer, crawling, limping, swaying, gasping 

. their faces blackened and stiff with dust and blood and smoke, 
their arms bound in rags or thrust into the open breast of their coats, 
their uniforms torn and ripped, encrusted in grime, their foreheads 


And then stretcher after stretcher came into 


bandaged and bleeding. 
and on 


sight, carried by bearers or by men only slightly wounded ; 
each stretcher there reclined a mangled, moaning, crippled young body 
—a procession without end. 
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Those to whom a story without love is naught will find a 
love interest here too, and a sufficiently romantic one. 

Bertha—whom Percy called a bird of paradise because, 
apparently, when she wore a yellow dress she looked like 
a canary—did her honest utmost to forward the matri- 
monial projects of her friend Madeline. To do this effectually 
she had to see a good deal of Nigel, a gentleman to whom 
she had once been engaged, but who had jilted her in order 
to marry a young woman with larger financial means. She 
saw so much of him that his wealthy and most unpleasant 
wife became furiously jealous and sent Bertha’s husband 
a series of anonymous letters. Then Perey, too, became 
furiously jealous, and for a while there looked like being 
very bad trouble all round. But Bertha’s behaviour was 
at once so tactful and impeccable, and everybody involved 
was so modern and so truly civilised, that nothing more 
scenic happened than a clearing-up interview between 
Nigel and Percy in the latter’s chambers in the Temple. And, 
in spite of Bertha’s withdrawn assistance, Madeline secured 
the insupportable Rupert after all. By this time she prob- 
ably knows more about Gothic architecture than any woman 
living. Mrs. Leverson’s trivial story of trivial people is 
told almost entirely in dialogue, but the dialogue is always 
bright and sometimes almost sparkling. If I were Mrs. 
Leverson, I think I should have something raspish to say 
to the gentleman who is responsible for the coloured 
frontispiece. 

Huspert BiLanp. 


“TMPERIAL GERMANY” 


Imperial Germany. By Prince Bernuarp von BuLow. 
Cassell. 16s. net. 

For many readers Prince Biilow’s book will be a dis- 
appointment. They will find no revelations. It is as 
disecrect as the North German Gazette itself, and, for the 
greater part, might have been put together by an intelligent 
journalist with access to none but the usual public sources 
of information. It would be wrong, however, to condemn 
it on these grounds. Written—although the English edition 
omits to tell us so—as the introduction to a series of special 
studies by various authors on the progress of Germany, it 
serves its purpose well enough. It is hardly a critical work, 
and still less a history. On every page is felt the discretion 
of the statesman holding back the author’s hand from the 
veil which it would have been the duty of the historian to 
lift. Prince Biilow still feels himself too much the servant 
of the State, the bureaucrat, to speak out clearly, and at 
best it is a semi-official survey of facts and tendencies 
during the last generation. To some extent, of course, it 
cannot help being an account, and therefore a defence, of 
Prince Biilow’s own regime. But it is Prince Biilow as an 
official character that appears, voicing the opinions and 
principles of officialdom, not Prince Biilow as a critic or 
philosopher with opinions and personality of his own. 
Once during a stormy sitting of the Reichstag the late 
Chancellor told his hearers that, for his part, he would never 
commit the indiscretion of his great predecessor by the 
publication of a second Gedanken und Errinerungen. S« 
far at least he has kept his word. In no way whatever can 
the present slight production be compared to that great 
work. 

Yet there is much of interest in Imperial Germany. 
Although most of what is said could be collected at any time 
from Prince Biilow’s own Reichstag speeches or from the 
columns of the semi-official Press, it is good to have it all 
presented in so concise and readable a form. The whole 
field is covered : home and foreign polities, the quarrels of 





the parties, the Socialist “* danger,” the Polish question, the 
tariff controversy, the building of the navy, the misunder- 
standing with England, the Morocco controversy, and the 
perennial trouble with France. Over all a judgment is 
given, neat, epigrammatic, clever—and, it must be con- 
fessed, in most cases superficial, As a statesman and 
diplomat Prince Biilow could never win the confidence of 
those with and against whom he worked. 

As has been said, Prince Biilow gives little more than the 
official attitude. It is rare that he goes deeper. Always 
the old catchwords are repeated without even the attempt 
at a reasoned defence. Representative government in 
Germany, for instance, would be disastrous, “ Germany,” 
he says, “ lacks the preliminary conditions, both historical 
and natural.”” But what these preliminary conditions may 
be he neglects to state. The parties, he says again, lack 
experience and the sense of responsibility. Yet he suggests 
no remedy for this curse of German politics, caused, as he 
must know, through the sharp line of division between the 
members of the Reichstag and the Government and the 
impossibility of the member ever becoming more than a 
talker, of ever taking part in the Government he criticises. 

It is in his discussion of the Socialist question that the 
conventional Prussian bureaucrat comes out most clearly. 
He sees in the Socialists little beyond their capacity for 
organisation and unproductive criticism, their dogmatism, 
class feeling, and envy of the well-to-do. ‘“ During my 
term of office,” he writes, “‘ I recognised from first to last 
that the Social Democratic movement constituted a great 
and serious danger. It is the duty of every German Ministry 
to combat this movement until it is defeated or materially 
changed.”’ To Prince Biilow the Prussian State is the anti- 
thesis of Socialism, and for the Government to renounce the 
fight would be a surrender to the forces of revolution. In 
South Germany compromise may be possible. In the North 
it would be “ synonymous with the triumph of the Social 
Democrats over the Government and the Crown.”’ Against the 
opinion that the Party will grow less dangerous as members 
of the educated classes join it he protests most strongly. 
“The educated men in the Social Democratic movement do 
not form a bridge by which the proletariat may approach 
the representatives of the existing order, but a bridge by 
which intellect passes over to the masses. But it is when 
the educated classes join in a revolutionary movement that 
it becomes a serious danger.”’ The doctrine of repression 
by force he discards with some apparent reluctance on the 
ground that the Socialists themselves will give no oppor- 
tunity for its application. But they cannot be treated as an 
ordinary political party. “ The Government must not 
leave this battle [against the Socialists] to the parties. It 
must fight itself. For the Social Democratic movement 
does not only threaten the existence of one party or another ; 
it is a danger to the country and the monarchy.” “ The 
Social Democrats hate Prussia as being a State of orderly 
organisation, the heart and core of the German Empire, the 
State without which the German Empire would not exist, 
whose kings united Germany, with which the future of the 
Empire stands or falls.” His only remedy for the “ Socialist 
danger ’”’ is the drawing together of the Liberals and Con- 
servatives and that mysterious cure-all—which he never 
attempts to explain—“ a strong national policy.”’ And this 
danger to the State, this evil on which Prince Biilow expends 
s>? much rhetoric, and which, according to him, is to be out 
lawed from political life, is the party which polled one-third 
of the votes at the last Reichstag elections, a party which is 
in essence milder than any other Socialist group in Europe. 
Unfortunately, like everything German, it is dogmatic, and 
therefore gives many weapons into the hands of its oppo- 
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nents. In Prussia, says Prince Biilow, knowing well how 
indignantly any such offer would be repulsed, compromise 
would only be possible “when the Socialists had first 
publicly and in full form made their peace with the mon- 
archy.” 

On most other questions of home and foreign polities 
Prince Biilow flits over the surface with the same grace and 
the same cautious refusal to commit himself to an indepen- 
dent opinion. On one point, however, the relations between 
Germany and England during the last fifteen years, he has 
much to say of interest and value. We do not need to 
believe that the whole story is told. It is obviously not. But 
as an explanation of Germany’s motives and actions it is the 
most convincing that has yet been given. Rightly enough, 
Prince Biilow looks on the building of the fleet as the great 
achievement of his generation, 2lthough whether it was, as 
he argues but never attempts to prove, an essential pre- 
liminary to Germany’s entrance into world politics is 
doubtful. After all, Bismarck proved more successful in 
Africa with hardly a ship at his command than Biilow and 
Bethmann-Hollweg with the newly created navy. In the 
construction of this weapon Prince Biilow’s part was the 
management of the foreign situation, and it is obvious that 
he is prouder of this than of all else that he has done. *“ Our 
fleet,” he writes, “ had to be built with an eye to English 
policy.” This development would have been impossible 
either as England’s enemy or as its satellite, and it was his 
duty to steer a narrow course between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of these two contingencies. Looking back now, 
he defends himself on the one hand against those who assert 
that Germany should have joined or headed a Continental 
alliance against England during the Boer War; on the other 
he gives his reason why the much-talked-of alliance at the 
beginning of the century never came about. The most 
difficult time, according to Prince Biilow, was later, when 
England had begun to grow suspicious, when the destruction 
of the young German flect would, as he says, have been “ as 
‘asy as cutting butter,” and when this destruction was con- 
tinually being demanded in England itself. The oft-quoted 
speech of Mr. Arthur Lee is repeated ; even the unfortunate, 
and now so mild, Daily Chronicle is cited as having said : 
“If the German fleet had been smashed in October, 1904, 
we should have had peace in Europe for sixty years.” But 
England, says Prince Biilow, found no opportunity “to nip 
Germany’s growing fleet in the bud, as she had repeatedly 
done in the past in the case of other countries—because we 
did not expose ourselves.”” Now this danger zone has been 
passed. ‘* We confront England to-day supported as we 
are by a navy which demands respect in a very different 
manner from fifteen years ago, when it was a question of 
avoiding any conflict with England as long as possible, till 
we had built our fleet.”” At the same time he has many 
arguments for good relations. ‘‘ Doubtless German and 
English economic interests do clash here and there in the 
world. But in the course of her great world policy England 
has hardly found any Great Power bar her way less often 
than the German Empire.” Blood has never been shed 
between the two countries. Commercially the two nations 
are excellent customers. Many vital interests are in com- 
mon. ‘“ And, in truth,” he says, “* the danger to English 
supremacy at sea in the new world and sea power belongs to 
the sphere of possibilities—or rather of imagination—and 
not to the realm of tangible realities.” 

Despite its superficiality and the impression of insincerity 
which it creates, there is much in the book for those who 
wish to understand the strange inconsistencies of Germany 
to-day. How can, for instance, a man who knows his 


fellow countrymen as well as Prince Biilow write the 
following on the eve of the Zabern affair : 


“es 


Germany is 


not the country for a coup d'état. No people in the world 
has such a strong sense of law as the Germans. Nowhere 
does the infringement of a law, whether of common law or of 
public equity, produce such passionate resentment as in 
Germany, nor is there any other nation which finds it so hard 
to forget such a breach as we do”? There is an explanation 
perhaps, but it must be left for the reader to think out 
himself. “It is characteristic of the German,” he tells us 
in one place, “‘ to employ his energy individually, and to 
subordinate the general good to his narrower and more 
immediate interests” “No cther nation,” he says in an- 
other, “‘ has such a gift for organisation, no nation submits 
so willingly to discipline or has the power to subordinate 
itself to such an extent to strict discipline. We owe our best 
successes to this gift, our most useful public institutions.” 
Imperial Germany is full of half-truths and apparent con- 
tradictions of this kind, which stir up the reader to think 
things out for himself. Indirectly, as an irritant, as an 
impetus to further thought, Prince Biilow’s book has far 
more value than for the facts and theories which he himself 
brings forward. 

The English edition appears to have been produced in a 
hurry, and an index fails. The translation is, on the whole, 
accurate, but clumsy and inelegant—an unfortunate acci- 
dent, since the undoubted charm of Prince Biilow’s style 
is completely lost. , 


RECENT VERSE 


Irishry. By JoserpH CampBELL. Maunsel. 2s. 6d. net. 

Irish Poems. By K. Tynan. Sidgwick & Jackson. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Lonely Dancer. By Ricnarp Le GaLurenne. John 
Lane. 5s. net. 

Lyrics and Dramas. 
ts. 6d. net. 


Collected Poems. By 


Goschen. 5s. net. 


By Srepnen Puivutps. John Lane. 


Forp Mapox Huerrer. Max 


Mr. Campbell, one of the best of the younger Irish poets, 
has been attempting to call himself Seosamh MacCathmaoil, 
which, as the old song has it, 


nobody can pronounce, pronounce, 
Which nobody can pronounce. 


He has now, we are glad to see, given up the unequal struggle 
and resumed the less Gaelic nomenclature he was born 
with. His new book, unfortunately, is not up to his old 
level. He appears to have set out with a thesis and a plan. 
** Artists,” says he in his preface, 
are fortunate in that the colour of Irish life is still radiant. One hears on 
all sides of greyness, emigration, degeneracy, but one has only to look 
about to see that the cry has no mouth. There is blood everywhere ; in 
the boglands of Connacht, as well as on the farms of Leinster ; in the 
streets of Cork, as well as in that barbarous nook, Belfast, my own calf 
ground. 
“Hardly a corner of Ireland,” he adds, ‘“ but has con- 
tributed something to this pageant of the types that stand 
for the nation to-day.” The worst of it is that in his 
anxiety to portray a representative series of types he has 
made his volume rather like a catalogue. He proceeds from 
the Shepherd to the Ploughman, from the Fiddler to the 
Official, from the Priest to the Old Age Pensioner ; and though 
his verse is always well written, his descriptions are too 
often merely records of objective fact and lacking in imagi- 
native vision. But here and there he escapes into genuine 
poetry. The Whelk-Gatherer, in which he is concerned 
rather with the whelks than with the gatherer— 

Whelks from the white sea, 

The sea-field of Lir, 


What life has touched you ? 
What storm, what vastness 
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—is profoundly moving, and the effect of solitude, distance, 
and vastness is beautifully achieved in Riders : 

Blue cloud and amber, 

And a moon riding high. 


What is that coming 
Out of the quiet sky ? 


A cloud it seems, moving 
All in the distance dim : 
A red cloud moving 
Over the hills’ rim. 


Nearer it comes, nearer, 
A cloud red and white, 
As Zechary the Prophet 
Saw by dead of night. 


Red horses racing, 

And on their backs low, 
Seven men riding, 

And shouting as they go. 
Then like the Lord’s Prophet 
I said, What are these ? 
And no sound answered 

But the leaves of the trees. 


The leaves of the alders 
Swaying to and fro, 

And the wind of the riders 
Shouting as they go— 


A star stooped down to me 
When the cloud was past, 
And said, Saw you riders 
Riding very fast ? 

Those were dealers 

Riding from the fair 
Against the morrow’s sun 
To Dromahair. 


That poem is more intensely pictorial than the most 
laboured of the so-called “ pictorial poems” in which 
writers have attempted to apply to verse the methods 
of painting. 

Miss Tynan is an indefatigable dedicator. Her book, 
asa whole, is dedicated to “* The First Gentleman in Ireland 
and the Most Gracious ’’—which might mean Lord Aberdcen, 
Sir E. Carson, or Mr. Murphy, according to one’s point of 
view—and the several poems have almost all their particular 
dedications: to peers, peeresses, priests, literary people, 
and others. The verse is of uniformly skilful quality and 
the rhythmical devices and sentiments are of a kind already 
familiar to Miss Tynan’s imitators. There is a pocm 
beginning : 

When I came back to Ireland the leaves in the tree, 
The birds on the branches would keep reminding me. 


rhere is another bx ginning : 


There's a mist that’s over Ireland where the blackbird calls 
And when you come it’s risin’ and when you go it falls. 


There is another beginning : 

When I came back to Ireland “twas little I knew. 
There is another beginning : 

When I came back to Ireland from a foreign shore. 
There is another beginning : 

As I go down from Dalkey and by Killiney strand. 
There is another beginning : 


As I looked o’er Killiney to the Golden Spears ; 


and there are a number of religious poems on familiar 
models, 


Miss Tynan’s verse often has genuine fecling, but 





most of it looks as if it were made froma recipe, and it does 
not show to advantage when contemplated in the mass. 

The ‘nineties of the Bodley Head are as remote as the 
Bermudas, but the far voices of Mr. Le Gallienne and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips s'‘ill occasionally call across the salt 
estranging sea. They have both had bad luck, in that 
for a time they were excessively praised and are now out 
of fashion. In the work of neither has there been much 
falling off. Mr. Le Gallienne “ 
moons, ivory girls, and roses as gracefully as ever; there 
are, indeed, in the new volume one or two pocms, such 
as To a Bird at Dawn, which have strikingly thoughtful 
passages and which, had their author a little more power 
of concentration, might have been very good poetry. Mr. 
Phillips’ new lyries and dramas have the same qualities 
which popularised older ones, though perhaps not quite 
to the same extent. He is fluent, sentimental, occasionally 
very happy in expression; but his ideas are rather trite 
and, like Mr. Le Gallienne’s, his writing lacks that particular 
exactitude of expression which distinguishes the work of 
genuine poets from that of talented and dexterous makers 
of verse. Mr. Hueffer, on the other hand, could do with 
a little more of the formal polish of the late Victorians. 
He has plenty of ideas, a considerable power of vivid state- 
ment, and a personality that always holds one’s interest, 
even when one is most annoyed by his lax and diffuse style. 
Most of his verse reads like prose cut up into segments 
and made to rhyme; and his nearest approach to music 
is like the worse kind of Browningesque jingle. His best 
poems, such as 7'v All the Dead, might have been immensely 
improved by compression. He says in his preface that 
Life to him is a “ sort of Futurist picture.” One can see 
in his later poems an attempt at reflecting the picture. 
It is not the attempt of a poetic artist; but as Mr. Hueffer 
merely regards himself as the humble herald who “ shall 
at last appear and voice the life of dust, toil, discourage- 
ment, excitement, and enervation that I and many millions 
lead to-day.” he disarms criticism. 


negotiates ’’ his dreams, 


THE PROMISE IN DISTURBANCE 


Conflicting Ideals: Two Sides of the Woman’s Question. 
By B. L. Hurcuins. Murby. Is. 6d. net. 


Although it may be contended that there have been 
attempts to disguise the force of the Feminist Movement, 
it is certain that in Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian countries 
during the past decade the problem of the position of woman 
in society has been discussed more widely than ever before 
in human history. Every possible general point of view 
on the question has been stated scores of times. But we 
believe that no attempt has previously been made to treat 
the subject along the lines of Miss Hutchins’s unpretending 
but fascinating little essay. She selects for consideration 
the question “Is it socially desirable that women should 
work for money ?” She docs not treat the various points 
of view which have been taken up with regard to it mainly 
in relation to the arguments which are advanced by their 
various adherents. Her main is to 
sympathetically the social circumstances and human needs 
which have given force and significance to the principles 
which are enunciated. In this way she certainly succeeds 
in conveying in less than twenty thousand words a more 
helpful survey of the whole problem than has been con- 
tributed by many volumes of five or ten times as much 
bulk. 

The discussion of *“* The Modern Patriarchal Ideal” is 

its | Miss Hutchins 


admirable in its” lueid 


: 
endeavour describe 


persuasiveness. 
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brings her critical common-sense at its best to bear upon the 
mental attitude which explains the disadvantages of women 
mainly by the egoism of the brute man. She further 
emphasises the value of service performed for society by 
married women in keeping open a sphere in which work 
for the sake of real utilities instead of production for profit 
obtains. The fairness with which she states these points 
of view enables her to criticise the whole system with much 
more effectiveness than some perfervid critics of male 
tyranny. She contrasts with the “ patriarchal” the 
“individualist ” ideal, voiced by feminists from Mary 
Wollstonecraft to Olive Schreiner—the claim that the whole 
sphere of employment shall be opened to women without 
restraint, and that from youth to old age woman should 
normally be in the position of receiving wages or a salary 
for work other than that of rearing her own children and 
managing her own home. She examines the origin of this 
ideal and its reots in human nature with the same sympathy 
which characterises her treatment of the “ patriarchal ” 
family. She shows incidentally that there are feminists 
as well as opponents of feminism who see the main line of 
development for woman in the social recognition of her 
functions as a wife and a mother ; and discusses the question 
as to whether, in modern life as it is, the ideal of the married 
woman should or should not be to combine paid work 
outside the home with domestic work, partially remunerated 
by direct subsidies from the State. The conclusions at 
which she arrives are those which are, in fact, meeting with 
a more and more general acceptance by serious thinkers, 
whatever attitude they adopt in theory. There is no one 
ideal for all women. There will, in all probability, always 
be women whose main function is domestic work, women 
who are both engaged in work in the home and in paid 
professional work, and women who are wholly devoted to 
professional or industrial activities. Society will have to 
adapt itself to the task of according an equally full and 
generous recognition in law and in custom to all these 
different types of women and citizens. Miss Hutchins 
seems inclined to award a position of superiority to the 
woman who has sufficient physique and capacity to enable 
her simultaneously to rear a family, manage a home, and 
remain in a profession. There is, perhaps, a touch of 
invidiousness in this attitude not quite consistent with the 
tenor of the remainder of the book. Surely a truly com- 
prehensive feminism must claim a no less honourable 
citizenship for the mother and wife than for the woman 
who is willing and able to serve society in two spheres. 
May it not even be that some day society will recognise a 
type of “ non-productive ” male, which also has its place 
in a truly human scheme of things? Mr. Shaw has hinted 
at the problem in more than one play. The world is not 
wholly made for the workers. However, this is a problem 
a stage removed from Miss Hutchins’ realistic discussion. 

Sympathetic common-sense is the dominant note of the 
whole essay. It is a quality which does not make revo- 
lutions, but which may often settle them to the greatest 
advantage of mankind. Women have succeeded in raising 
social issues as large as those which have appeared at any 
time in history. This alone is a guarantee of the triumph of 
their movement, whatever may seem to be the all-important 
factor in the “ situations” and “ tactics” of ephemeral 
politics. The time has come for a synthesis of the many 
aspirations which have been called forth by the Woman’s 
Movement. Miss Hutchins’s essay has gone far towards 
providing it. If we “listen in the thought,” it seems to 
suggest that 

In labour of the trouble at its fount, 


Leads Life to an intelligible Lord 
The rebel discords up the sacred mount. 





WHAT IS MUSIC? 


What is Music? A Brief Analysis for the General Reader. 
By H. Heatucore StatuaM. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a thoroughly easy little essay, cast in 150 pages, 
tracing from its rudiments the development of the “ arti- 
ficially constructed art ” which has nothing to do with “ the 
musie of rature.” The writer obviously thinks that the 
condition of this art, which he nicely defines as “ proportion 
and extension in Time, as architecture is proportion and 
extension in Space,” is not so healthy as it has been, and 
points to the cleverness rather than the genius of its prac- 
titioners. It might be pointed out that a comparison between 
past times and the present is a priori bound to be favourable 
to the former, since in the past we only have our eyes on the 
great men and in the present we are blinded by a host of 
small ones ; we cannot have a genius every year to compare 
with Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven. All the same, we feel 
that the methods of many modern musicians, unless they are 
indeed the expression of this lack of genius, are causes 
making it hard for genius to make its best effect, and we 
gladly quote Mr. Statham’s remark on Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra: ‘‘ An attempt to illustrate by music points in a 
philosophical scheme of life, in which each motif has to be 
labelled with its quotation to show what is its meaning, is 
ipso facto an admission that the music is a failure, as music, 
and that the composer has gone beyond the proper limits of 
his art.”” Personally we get pleasure from Strauss’s music, 
but it is a lazy sort of pleasure, and this is merely one 
instance of the easy response by the public to the stimulus 
of a mixture of arts. Everyone has a little wsthetie sense, 
but few have it pure, and so arises the popularity of the 
picture that “tells a story.” Recently, in the provinces, 
a scholarly young musician and composer of our acquaintance 
with the same breath spoke in a lecture of Bach and Debussy, 
and Mr. Statham’s not unkind estimate of Debussy would be 
a corrective if any of that audience should read it. Mr. 
Statham refers to the old song-writers, whose most secular 
words were set to notes which could be heard in a cathedral. 
The addition of arts never seems to land us in the same 
difficulties as an attempted synthesis. We can listen 
separately to either words or music ; or, if we take them both 
together, we feel no incongruity, but even union. At the 
time we would not hear the words sung otherwise, for two 
true art-forms have a deeper unity than any we can super- 
ficially analyse. We think the author a little unfair to Wagner. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Present-Day Ethics in their Relations to the Spiritual Life. By Rupotr 


Evucken. Translated by MARGARET vOoN LEGDEWITZ. 3s. net. 
Knowledge and Life. By Rupoitr Evcken. Translated by W. Tupor 
Jones, D.Phil. (Crown Theological Library.) Williams & 
Norgate. 5s. net. 
Rudolf Eucken: His Philosophy and Influence. By Meyrick Boors, 
B.Se., Ph.D. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

We cannot for the life of us understand why Eucken should have a 
vogue in England at the present day. Perhaps he has not, except 
among translators ; but assuming that he has, his public must consist 
almost entirely of those earnest persons who in a happier age would have 
combined a smattering of Matthew Arnold with a love of Samuel Smiles 
and a distant respect for some attenuated follower of Kant. Not 
being prepared to dig up their notions of metaphysics by the roots 
or to bother their heads with psychology, they feel uneasy with Bergson, 
and Pragmatism is too hard for them, in the way that the sons of 
Zeruiah were too hard for the king of Israel. What they want is 
Idealism brought up to date sufficiently to be plausible without losing 
its emotional appeal. Here is Eucken’s opportunity. . 

His is not an intellectual system, we are told, but a philosophy of 
life. Though he does not forget reality, mark you, and that inner unity 
which develops multiplicity and the wealth of concrete fact and all the 
discoveries of German idealism, his real idea is to boom what he calls 
the spiritual life as a unifying force, an invasive and uplifting influence, 
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andsoon. But what a very, very spiritual life this spiritual life must 
be! How elusive it is when we try to come to grips with it, and what a 
turn of speed it has! We are to get our precepts of morality from it, our 
“ normative basis,” as Kant tried to derive duties from duty and Green 
to find the best way of realising the self from the concept of self- 
realisation. We try various paths. There is personality ; that is well. 
But there is a true and a false personality, as there are travellers and 
bona-fide travellers ; and excessive individualism is bad. Then there 
is discipline ; that is good, but we must avoid a dead level of uni- 
formity. See-saw again. Really it is as difficult to govern our practice 
by the idea of a spiritual life as, for example, by that of harmony or 
of the mean. And this is Activism, the practical philosophy. 

Eucken’s latest books are no great improvement on their numerous 
predecessors. Knowledge and Life, a perfect specimen of his specula- 
tive manner, does, however, add something to his theory of knowledge. 
It sets out to show the limits of science and of speculation, which most 

le knew already, and to urge the need of a knowledge based on 
Life with a capital L, which nobody will deny, but everybody will 
interpret differently. We cannot, on the other hand, say that Present- 
Day Ethics adds something to anything. It completely staggers us. 
What a grasp of the obvious! What a mastery of the trite! What an 
asylum for the aged commonplace! The book consists of lectures 
delivered in 1913 in New York University. 

Mr. Booth’s book is a good one, we think. It is clear, readable, 
accurate as far as we can tell, and free from extravagant eulogy. We 
learn from it, by the way, that there exists a Duty and Discipline 
Movement, an airy nothing which has, besides a name, a local habitation 
in Victoria Street! Eucken is a vice-president. 


Fairy Tales and Other Stories. By Hans CuristiAN ANDERSEN. 
Revised and in part newly Translated by W. A. and J. K. Crarcie. 
With 95 illustrations. Oxford University Press. 5s. net. 

This astonishingly cheap edition of Andersen—there are 1,150 pages 
and the book is beautifully produced—is one of the most creditable 
achievements of the very enterprising Oxford University Press. 
Andersen has been a classic for so long that it is almost impossible to 
convince oneself that one has met somebody whose aunt was engaged 
to him. He is so much for all time that we never think of him as 
belonging to any age. Many readers of a larger growth may be tempted 
by this edition to resume their acquaintance with the amusing,exquisite, 
and pathetic tales which made them so wistful when they were children. 
The harder-hearted may find interest in tracing Andersen’s sources and 
affinities. For, childlike and inspired though he was, -he was the heir 
of a long European tradition and passed on many folk-tales. Take 
the first story in the book—The Tinder Bor. Is not the story of the 
dog who chalked all the doors to be found, in a slightly different form, 
in the //eptameron of that demure queen? And in the second 
story, Great Claus and Little Claus, do we not find the parish clerk 
in the chest reminiscent of a host of eeclesiastical brethren in Boccaccio 
and the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles? We go no farther, but remain 
content to suggest that Andersen is at least as well worth “ study ” as 
the obscurest seventeenth-century rhymester and to congratulate Mr. 
and Mrs. Craigie on the soundness and fidelity with which they have 
carried out their translating and editorial work. 


Alliterative Anomalies for Infants and Invalids. By Joun Cowie, 
B.A., sometime Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, and W1LL1aM 
Hammonp, B.A., sometime Exhibitioner of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Gay & Hancock. 2s. 6d. net. 

Until one saw this book one had thought that the comic alphabet 
was worked out; but these two learned doctors from Cam and Isis 
have produced something most refreshing. Mr. Hammond's delight- 
fully ludicrous coloured illustrations are based on texts each word of 
which begins with the same letter. Some of these are most ingenious 
—e.g., ““ Dogmatic Divine Deprecating Diffident Donkey’s Doubts ” ; 
“Truculent Turk Trying to Tempt Timid Turtle Towards Tureen ” ; 
“Merry Medieval Monk Merely Making Midnight Meditations More 
Mellow”; ‘ Nauseating Nut Negligently Noticing Neighbouring 
Nymphs”; and “ Riotous Rabble’s Rowdy Ringleader Running 
ary! Right Round Rotund Robert's Really Rather Restricted 
teach.” 


St. Francis of Assisi. A Play. By J. A. Petapan. Translated by 
H. J. Massincuam. Duckworth. 

M. Peladan, customarily referred to as Sar Peladan, has for years 
been one of the most prominent figures in literary Paris, though little 
has been heard of him in England. Satirists have made great play 
with him, and there is doubtless some pose about his Rosicrucianism ; 
but he possesses literary powers by no means contemptible, and the 
St. Francis play is one of the most characteristic of his works. Mr. 
Massingham has made, with a success that justifies him, the daring 
experiment of translating the play into archaic English. His Eliza- 
bethan phrases rarely get in one’s way, and at times his language flows 
ee beautifully that one forgets one is not reading an original work. 
That is especially so in the moving scene which depicts the death of the 
Saint. We commend this version to societies which perform morality 
plays and kindred works. 





| 


'A HINT ON SAVING MONEY. 


| ANY people could save money and accumulate a 
modest competence by merely putting aside the 
money they waste because it does not seem worth 

while investing it. 

For instance, a shilling a day represents over {18 a year, but 
most men will not bother to accumulate that sum annually 
because it does not promise a good enough return from invest- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it represents a capitalised sum of 
considerable magnitude—a sum, moreover, which increases in 
value from year to year, and is always available for use upon 
specially advantageous terms. 

As an instance, to a man aged 30 less than this sum repre- 
sents an immediate capitalised value of £300, which becomes 
his own property absolutely at the age of 45. In the mean- 
time, should he die, that amount is payable to his family, 
or to anyone else he may appoint to receive it. Also during 
those fifteen years he can borrow money at the most advan- 
tageous terms upon the sums he has invested in this way, so 
that during the fifteen years in question his savings are earning 
him money, and he is providing for his own wants in the future 
and for the welfare of those dependent upon him. 

If he decided to invest his savings so that the capitalised 
value were payable either at death or at the end of 25 years, 
the man of 30 paying {20 5s. 5d. a year would receive £500 
at the age of 55, plus any bonus or profit added to the sum 
assured. Profits at present rate of distribution would be {218, 
making total sum payable {718—provided of course that the 
bonus is maintained at its present figure—a very good invest- 
ment result. 

These are merely examples of a large number of attractive 
ways of investing small amounts, and those who wish to 
take advantage of the new way of saving and investing money 
with absolute capital security and the many other advantages 
indicated should write to the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, 61, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., 
whose funds amount to the gigantic total of £{23,000,000, for 
Endowment Booklet No. 18. This company, which, according 
to “ The Statist,” ‘‘ Deservedly enjoys a world-wide reputation 
for financial strength and liberal treatment of its policy- 
holders,”’ specialises in all kinds of insurance, and in reply to 
inquirers will submit for consideration a number of attractive 
proposals on the lines indicated above. It is, of course, 
distinctly understood that the sending of such an inquiry to 
the company in no way implies any obligation on the part of 
the sender. 





VENEREAL DISEASES AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


All interested in dealing with venereal di-eases by administrative measures end who desire 
reliable information should read the following publications :— 

VENEREAL DISEASE; ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE, By DouGLAS WHITE, M.D. 

and Lieut-Col. C. H. MELVILLE, M.B., C.M., D.P.H. 3d 

ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


NOTES ON AGAINS ENTHETIC DISEASE 
By H. M. WILSON, M.D d. 

LAW AND ADMINISTRATION IN REGARD TO THE SOCIAL EVIL By H. M 
WILSON, M.D. Id 

PREVENTIVE HYGIENE—THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCES 1899 and 1902 


4th Edition, 1912. 3d. 
Official paper “ THE SHIELD,” 3d 
A Quarterly Review onthe Problems of Venereal Disease 
To be obtained from the International Abolitionist Federation, 19, Tothill Street 
Westminster, S.W 





Economics, Tripos, 
Would under- 
Great Queen 


WORK wanted. — Honours, 
Typewriting and Shorthand, Indexing. 
STATESMAN OFFICE, 10 


~ ECRETARIAL 

Cambridge. 
take research.—Miss D. R., 
Street, W.C. 





ITERARY WORK required. — Facts got up, references checked, 

manuscripts and translations revised, books seen through press, etc., 

by working journalist.—B. W., STATESMAN OFFICE, 10 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 





YPEWRITING.—Orders promptly executed. Rate 8d. per 1,000, 
carbons 2d. extra.—K.C. F., STATESMAN OFFICE, 10 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 





\V HITE'S AGENCY, 14 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., have 
excellent facilities for the Printing, Publishing and Advertising 
of Magazines, Pamphlets, etc 





YOOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 





A. UTHORS.—Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
i interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write “ Review,’ 
c/o JOHN H. Rupin & Co., Advertising Agents, 199 Strand, London, W.C. 
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Why they take 
Sanatogen. 


Mr. Landon Ronald, the eminent Musician, 
writes: “I have been taking Sanatogen, and 
think that it has decidedly helped me to get 
through the extremely arduous work that I have 
had to do during the past few months.” 


Mr. Hall Caine, the famous Author, writes: 
“My experience has been that, as a tonic nerve- 
food, Sanatogen has on more than one occasion 
done me good.” 


Thousands upon thousands of people are daily gaining new nerve- 
power, health and strength from Sanatogen—the tonic food with 
lasting effects. 

Amongst them are many of the most famous people in the world— 
suc: as those whose portraits and letters are given above 


And over 19,000 doctors have written voluntary letters, commending 
Sanatogen because of the excellent results which they have obtained 
from it in cases of Nervous Exhaustion, Brain-fag, Sleeplessness, 
De>ression, Impaired Digestion, and various wasting Diseases. 

Why not try Sanatogen? The coupon printed below will bring 
you a Free S:mple, and you can take it with the absolute assurance 
that Sanatogen is a genuine remedy which really does what is 
claimed for it. 


Sanatogen 


THE FOODSTONIC 


Sanatogen is both a food and a tonic—a pure, scientific health-food, 
which gives concentrated nutriment to every cell and tissue of your 
body, and a powerful tonic which invigorates your brain and nervous 
system in a way that nothing else can. 


Send for a Free Sample to-day. Afterwards youcan buy Sanatogen 
at any Chemist's, from 1s. 9d. per tin. 








FREE SAMPLE. _ 


To A. Wulfing & Co., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me a Free Sample of Sanatogen and 


a Booklet. 


Address........ nnichiidicdintiesiadiauni ipieliletsttaibeenpidstdadideeteecapeadeaniaabeiassdahddaciadiat 
S. 204/642. 
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Women of the Cell and Cloister. 
trated. Methuen. 5s. net. 
The women are St. Mary of Egypt (the original of Kingsley’s Pelagia), 
St. Brigid of Ireland, Héloise, St. Clare of Assisi, Dame Juliana of 
Norwich, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, and Mére Angélique. The 
author has evidently made a careful study of her subject, and is in 
complete sympathy both with the mystic point of view and the claim 
of women to independent personality. But the style is diffuse and the 
heroines are not clearly differentiated; the contrast between (for 
instance) St. Teresa and St. Clare, or St. Catherine of Siena and Dame 
Juliana of Norwich, might have been more emphasised. The later 
studies are by far the best ; in the first and second Miss Rolt-Wheeler 
confuses the legendary and the historical in her efforts to present a 
coherent picture. There are certain significant omissions ; what of 
the great Abbesses Hilda of Whitby and Etheldreda of Ely? What of 
Roswitha of Gandersheim, that indefatigable student, novelist, and 
moralist ? Were they too Teutonic for Miss Rolt-Wheeler’s taste ? 


The Wallace Collection. By Frank Rutter. 8381 illustrations. 
(National Treasures Series.) Grant Richards. 2s. net. 


By Erne. Rovt-WnHee er. Iilus- 


A charming little volume, and written with a delightful ease and 
naturalness. Not only the pictures, but also the furniture, porcelain, 
and armour are included within its scope, and it tells us a great deal 
which is both useful and interesting. 


THE CITY 
TT: flood of new issues continues merrily, but although 


gencral business on the stock markets has shown 

some slackening off, all the attractive Government 
and Municipal offerings are taken by the public. Thus, this 
week the £1,500,088 of Chilean 5 per cent. Annuities, which 
were offered at 94 per cent., was immediately oversubscribed. 
This makes a total of over £4,000,000 lent to the Chilean 
Government on these Annuities for the purpose of the con- 
struction of State railways, and although the difference 
between the credit of the British Government and the Chilean 
Government is as 3} per cent. to 5} per cent. (as reflected by 
the quotations of the respective Government loans), it is 
noteworthy that, under our system of company-owned rail- 
ways, when a British railway company requires further 
capital, and issues a mixture of debentures and ordinary 
stock, it has to pay about the same rate of interest as is paid 
by a South American Government for the same purpose, 
namely—railway construction or extensions. 


3K * * 


Another large Government Loan which will undoubtedly 
be enormously oversubscribed by the time these notes 
appear is the Hungarian Government 4 per cent. Loan, the 
prospectus of which was advertised in Thursday’s papers. 
Some £3,000,000 of this loan has been offered in London at 
90}. It is a portion of a loan of nearly £21,000,000, which is 
being offered simultaneously in Hungary, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium and Holland. The loan is to be redeemed by half- 
yearly drawings at par, spread over 55 years, commencing 
1919. Hungary is very desirous of opening up the English 
market to its issues, and that country undoubtedly offers an 
excellent ficld for investment. Hitherto, however, the 
British public has shown no great wish to take Hungarian 
securities, the reason probably being that the London market 
has not been anxious to finance a member of the Triple 
Allianee. None the less, I venture to predict a great success 
for this loan, the yield of about 5 per cent. which is offered 
by it being most attractive. Austria-Hungary is not the 
most politically settled country in Europe, but a default by 
it—particularly on an international loan of this description 
—is unthinkable. 

* K * 


The Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway put his foot 
in it at the general meeting of stockholders in the Great 
Eastern Railway when he announced the appointment of an 
American to the post of General Manager. 


When one adds 
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that the Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway is Lord 
Claud Hamilton, it is quite unnecessary to point out that he 
said the wrong thing at the wrong time, for this is quite 
characteristic of hini, and Socialists, at any rate, should be 
grateful to this gentleman for his famous remark at a former 
meeting of stockholders in the Great Eastern Railway to the 
effect that agitators among the railway workers were 
Socialists, and, having more brains than their fellows, 
exercised considerable influence over them. On the merits 
of the question itself, there may be something to be said for 
the infusion of fresh blood in the management of the Great 
Eastern Railway, but it would, perhaps, have been better if 
an American Traffic Superintendent had been imported 
rather than a General Manager, who may have some difficulty 
in handling British workers. He has some startling expe- 
riences before him, and his private views a year or two hence 
on English Railway Boards will be interesting. The Chair- 
man of the Great Eastern Railway is seventy-one years of 
age, and has had considerable military experience ; his con- 
version to American methods is noteworthy, but with such 
giddy young people on the Board I would not advise pur- 
chases of Great Eastern Railway Ordinary Stock yet awhile. 


* * * 


It is not often that I can, with a clear conscience, recom- 
mend a British railway stock, and it is, therefore, with 
pleasure that I draw attention to one which really does seem 
worth purchasing. This is the ten pound ordinary share 
of the Port Talbot Railway and Docks Company, which is 
at present quoted at about £19, this price, however, including 
a dividend of 9s. per share payable in a week or two. My 
attention was drawn to this share by a gentleman in a 
position to know, who told me that a minimum dividend of 
nine per cent., the rate the company is paying, is actually 
guaranteed by a private agreement with the Great Western 
Railway, by which it is worked, and that this guarantee has 
not yet been made public. As I was in Cardiff a day or two 
ago I made enquiries of some friends who happen to live in 
Port Talbot itself, and they bore out the good opinion 
expressed with regard to this line. Port Talbot is about an 
hour’s run past Cardiff on the way to Swansea, and the 
railway serves an important valley and connects certain 
collieries with the harbour. There are various large works 
at Port Talbot, which is rapidly increasing in importance ; 
another large steelworks is being crected there, and as the 
company owns the harbour and docks in addition to its 
34 miles of railway, the shares seem a good purchase at their 
present price, and should rise in value. 


* * * 


The amalgamation of the Imperial and Foreign Corpora- 
tion with the Anglo-French Mercantile and Finance Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., is not surprising, for about a couple of years 
ago the former company took over the management and 
control of the latter, which had had some unfortunate 
experiences in rubber investments. By the amalgamation 
the absorption of the smaller company by the Imperial and 
Foreign Corporation becomes complete, and the new com- 
pany will be a large one, having a capital of £1,465,000. 
The company is interesting, and when it was formed many 
people looked upon its Board as a nucleus of the next Con- 
servative Administration. The late Mr. Lyttelton was a 
director, whilst its present Chairman is Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, and on the Board are Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Sir J. S. Harmood-Banner. The Imperial and Foreign 


Corporation has a very strong Russian connection, and will 
probably continue to make money for its shareholders ; but 
most of the securities which it has thus far introduced have 
been of a somewhat speculative character. 


Emit Davies. 
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WOMEN AND ECONOMICS 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
Author of “ Concerning Children,"’ etc. 
“ A most original and readable volume on women .”—G.Lose 


HYGIENE AND MORALITY 5/- net. 


A Manual for Nurses and others, giving an outline of the medical, social 
and legal aspects of the venereal diseases. 


A HISTORY OF NURSING 


4 vols. 10/6 net per volume. 
By M.A. NUTTING and L. L. DOCK. Illustrated, 

“It is with feelings of reverence, admiration, and pride that we review 
these books—reverence for the masterly grip exhibited by the author, 
admiration for the skill with which they have been presented to us, and 
pride that these epoch-making volumes are the work of a member of the 
profession.” British Journat or Nursinc. 


By Ellen Key. 
THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT 6/- net. 


“ Ellen Key is one of the sanest thinkers and workers in this field.’'-— 
Westminster Gazertre. 


LOVE AND MARRIAGE 6-- net. 


“Tt is a book that every woman should read and ponder.''—Vores 
ror Women. 


EDUCATION OF THE CHILD 


“ A very remarkable book .’"—Evenino News. 


3/6 net. 





2/6 net. 


ee Send for descriptive circular of Ellen Key's other books. 
e"» Send for our new Spring List. 
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